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A new Witness about B. Edmund Campion. 


—_—@—__. 


THINGS that are very precious are highly prized, even though 
in quantity they be but small. A little gold is not despised 
by any one, and a Catholic sets a great value on a tiny relic. 
We should be glad, no doubt, if we had more, but we are 
grateful for even the least possible portion of a_ treasure. 
Everything that in any way speaks to us of the martyrs is in 
some sense a relic, and the distovery of any addition to our 
store is very welcome, however small that addition may chance 
to be. 

The British Museum a few years ago became possessed by 
purchase of a couple of pages of manuscript! that once 
belonged to some Jesuit house in Spain. It consists of an 
extract of a letter from Pedro Serrano, Secretary of Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador at the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth, addressed to Dofia Anna de Mendoza, the 
sister of the Ambassador, to which letter a postscript was written 
in Don Bernardino de Mendoza’s own hand. The purport of 
that postscript was that a copy of what was thus written should 
be communicated in his name to the Spanish Jesuits, in order 
that it might be sent round to all their houses. It is one of the 
copies so sent to the houses of the Society in Spain that has 
now come into the possession of the British Museum, where if 
anywhere in the world it will be safely preserved, to be quoted 
in due time before the Sacred Congregation of Rites, when the 
Cause of the Canonization is proposed of three of our English 
Martyrs, whom the Holy See has already called Blessed. 

The date of this letter is the 4th of December, 1581, the 
day of the first departure of a courier for Spain after the 
martyrdom on the ist of December of Blessed Edmund 
Campion, S.J., of Blessed Ralph Sherwin, and of Blessed 
Alexander Briant, S.J. The letter was delivered in Madrid 


1 Egerton MSS. 2679 FD, a volume as yet unbound, made up of leaves 
collected from various quarters. 
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in twenty-six days after its despatch from London, and we 
may be sure that Dofia Anna de Mendoza lost no time in 
communicating to the Spanish Fathers the intelligence that 
was destined to send a thrill of joy and pride through the 
Provinces of Spain and through the whole Society of Jesus. 
Blessed Edmund Campion and Blessed Alexander Briant are 
the titles by which, without delay or legal sentence, they would 
call these their brothers in the Society, who had shed their 
blood for their faith; and in due time, when his name was 
known, and the fact ascertained that he had lived in the English 
College at Rome under the charge of the Fathers of the Society, 
they would have spoken with loving affection of the fellow-martyr 
of the two Jesuits as Blessed Ralph Sherwin. The law that 
forbade such a use of the title of “Blessed” without the 
previous judgment of the Holy See had not yet been made ; 
but when -Urban VIII. in 1635, issued that very salutary 
decree, the title of Blessed was withdrawn from the names of 
our English Martyrs, to be restored to our great joy by the 
Decree of December 29, 1886, one of the many gracious acts 
for which all English Catholics and the whole Society of Jesus 
is ever grateful to our Most Holy Father, Leo XIII., happily 
reigning. 

Don Bernardino de Mendoza carries us back to the time 
when the martyrdom had but just happened of the protomartyrs 
of the English Jesuits and of the English College in Rome; 
and here we have the words written by him about them, and 
his appreciation of their martyrdom, when all was fresh. This 
is an appropriate time for those words and that appreciation to 
see the light, as a recent solemn Beatification has conferred the 
honours of the altars on the Blessed Rodolph Acquaviva, S.J., 
and his companions in religious life and in martyrdom, who 
gave their blood for their faith, and for the conversion of the 
heathen, at Salsette, near Goa, in 1583. The gencrous impulse 
towards martyrdom sprang up in the heart of Blessed Rodolph 
Acquaviva at the news of the triumphant deaths at Tyburn of 
Blessed Edmund Campion and his companions in heroism. 

Mendoza’s letter is valuable to us, not because it contains 
very many details of which we were ignorant before, but 
because it was written at the time and gives the first impres- 
sions on the current rumours. It will be best to give a literal 
translation of it first, and to add a few comments upon it when 
it has passed under the reader’s eyes. It is endorsed, “Of the 
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Martyrs of England,” and at the top of the paper there is the 
sacred monogram I.H.S. 


The title is: “A copy of a letter from Pedro Serrano, 
servant to Don Bernardino de Mendoza, Ambassador of His 
Majesty in England, written from London on the 4th of 
December, 1581, to Dofia Anna de Mendoza, sister of the said 
Ambassador, and received in Madrid on the 30th of the same 
month.” 


“Not to lose a good habit, I never like any one to go 
without a Ictter from me. Though this is not to give your 
ladyship other than good news of the health of my master, 
Don Bernardino, whom our Blessed Lord has in His care, I 
hope in Him that it will be better when we change to another 
house, which is to be done to-morrow. It has a very pretty 
garden and good air; but to tell your Jadyship the truth, my 
desire is that there may be no need for us to enjoy it in the 
coming summer in this kingdom. 

“After this I am able to tell you that a few days ago 
thirteen Catholic priests and a layman were here condemned 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered. Of these they have first 
exccuted three, and there were more than three thousand horse 
and an infinite number of souls present at the execution. One 
of them was Father Campion, of the Company of Jesus. His 
General had sent him to preach in this kingdom and to 
administer the sacraments, and this he did with the greatest 
fervour and zeal, bringing back many souls; and he afterwards 
showed not less constancy in suffering the tortures that they 
gave him, which were so great that, as was seen when they 
produced him, they had torn off his nails in them. 

“The others were called, the one Jozberrique and the other 
Brian, who was not eighteen years old. As they gave him the 
torture, those who were present say that when his shoulders 
were dragged up level with his head, Brian said, ‘Can you do 
nothing more? I do not feel anything.’ And when they gave 
him the torture of hunger, they saw him lick the walls. The 
keepers entered and told him that it was because he was 
obstinate, and would not confess whether he had heard any’ 
one’s confession, or had given communion or baptism to any 
one. He said, ‘I know nothing of what you want of me.’ 

“As he stood before the judges, he always looked at the 
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palm of his hand, in which he held a little crucifix of wood, 
which he himself had made in the prison. When they saw 
how he kept his eyes down on his hand, those present took it 
away, and he said, ‘ You cannot take it out of my heart, though 
you may take it from my hands.’ 

“In the judgment they said marvellous things, that I do not 
repeat not to be too long, except that when the Qucen’s 
Attorney accused Campion of having done great treasons 
against her, he answered, ‘So great are the treasons that I and 
the others have done, that the gaoler who has us in charge said 
to me at night, that if we would go tothe English churches 
they would pardon me straightway.’ They answered things in 
general, but it was easy to see that their wish to punish them 
was on account of the Catholic religion, for which they were 
prepared to shed their blood. 

“When the Judge asked Campion, as the custom is before 
giving sentence, whether he had anything else to allege in his 
defence, he said, ‘No more than has been said, and Ze Deum 
laudamus, &c. Briant, when asked if he had anything to allege 
for himself, said, ‘My innocence,’ and he said another anthem. 
Jozberrique answered to the same, Hec dies quam fecit 
Dominus, &c. 

“They died with incredible constancy, manifesting their 
innocence. When they were quartered, and the quarters were 
put on the city gate, they say that one of Campion’s thumbs 
was taken away, and they are making great inquiries over this. 

“To Campion, as the English say, God had given a very 
great grace in preaching, which was seen in the disputations 
that he had when taken prisoner. Before he was hanged, he 
took this text to speak upon to all the people that were standing 
there, Spectaculum facti sumus Deo, angelis ct hominibus. 

“Don Bernardino, my master, disguised himself to see them 
pass through one of the streets, and so his lordship, as well 
as all of us, were much edified by seeing them go with such 
constancy, with their hands crossed and lifted up to heaven, that 
there was no one of us who had not envy of their death.” 


“Copy of a paragraph of the same Ambassador to the said 
lady, his sister.” 


“T cannot allow that to go out in my name respecting the 
Martyrs, which is in Serrano’s letter, without begging you to 
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have it copied, and sent in my name to the Company of Jesus, 
that they may publish it in all their houses. All of us who are 
here, and I myself in particular, can certify that according to 
the manner in which Campion has suffered, he is one of the 
great Martyrs that the Church of God has had, and as such they 
can esteem him in his Religious Order. In pay for my being 
the chronicler of so exemplary a martyrdom, I beg them not 
to forget me in their prayers. 

“As to Brian, with whom I was intimate, the priests with 
whom I confer, in so much as they had conferred with him, 
say that when he was taken, he had revelations in the prison ; 
and in particular, at the time when they were torturing him, he 
had this revelation, that they should send Religious of the 
Company of Jesus to this kingdom. We have given notice 
of this in France, that they may write it to the General at 
Rome.” F 


The most startling thing in this letter is the shape into which 
the name of Blessed Ralph Sherwin has been transformed. In 
truth, however, it is clear that Serrano by “ Jozberrique” did 
not mean to represent the name of Sherwin at all, but that of 
Roscarroke, in whose house the Blessed Martyr was taken. 
The narrative that was published in England in 1582, to which 
Challoner is chiefly indebted, says that when Sherwin was racked, 
amongst the questions put to him, he was asked “whether he 
had said Mass in Mr. Roscarroke’s chamber, and whether he 
had of him at any time money.” It would seem probable 
that Serrano wrote “Roskarroque,” and that the change into 
“ Joskerrique” is due to the Spanish copyist. We can see, then, 
that at the Embassy the story of his arrest had been told them, 
and that they confused the names of the priest who was taken 
with that of the generous confessor of Christ by whom he had 
been sheltered. 

The name of Blessed Alexander is given in the letter in 
both its forms “ Brian” and “ Briant.” The former, which is that 
employed by Mendoza himself, who says he was familiar with 
him, is that which is used by Challoner throughout. But 
Briant is the form of the name as entered in the Douay Diaries, 
and the final ¢ was probably dropped in accordance with the 
usual slovenliness of pronunciation at the time. 

Serrano is quite correct in saying that there were thirteen 
priests and one layman condemned to death. There is an 
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inaccuracy in Mr. Simpson’s account? of the trial, who says 
that it was, “after the verdict was given,” that Collington or 
Colleton was allowed to depart on an a/2bi established by the 
evidence of Lancaster. Challoner’s authority rightly says that 
Colleton was acquitted, as may be seen in the record in the 
Coram Rege Roll in the Public Record Office. The fourteen 
priests, including Colleton, and the layman Orton, whose 
Christian name is nowhere mentioned, were arraigned on two 
successive days, the 14th and 15th of November, and they were 
tried in the same parties of seven priests in each, and the 
layman with the first batch, on the 20th and 21st of the same 
month. Campion and Sherwin were taken from the first 
company and Briant from the second, for execution on the 
Ist of December. Hart was also taken from the second, and 
ordered for execution on the same day, but he was reprieved 
at the last moment in consequence of a letter written by him 
that very morning. Mr. Simpson says? that the three Martyrs 
were kept waiting at the Coleharbour tower, while search was 
made for the buff jerkin in which Campion had been disguised, 
“the wearing of which, a velvet hat, and such like,” he said at 
his trial he did penance for, by appearing in a “rug gown” of 
Irish frieze, with a great black nightcap covering half his face. 
It would seem far more probable that they were kept waiting 
by the Privy Council, as they discussed Hart's letter and came 
to the determination to leave Campion to occupy his hurdle 
alone. 

The Spanish copyist has made a palpable error, in saying 
of Blessed Father Briant that he was not cighteen years old. 
What Serrano wrote was that he was not twenty-eight, and in 
this he stated his age correctly as we learn from Challoner. 

The phrase, “when his shoulders were dragged up level with 
his head,” is forcible, and reminds one of the well-known 
boast of Norton, the rackmaster, that “he had made him a foot 
longer than God had made him.” The statement of the 
Martyr’s insensibility to pain while they were racking him, 
we have in his own words in his letter to the Jesuit Fathers, in 
which he asked for admission into the Society. “Whether this 
I say be miraculous or no, God He knoweth; but true it is, 
and therefore my conscience is a witness unto God. And this 


1 Edmund Campion, <A Biography, p. 309. By Richard Simpson. London, 
1867. 
2 Lbid, p. 317. 
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I say, that in the end of the torture, though my hands and feet 
were violently stretched and racked, and my adversaries fulfilled 
their wicked lust in practising their cruel tyranny upon my 
body; yet notwithstanding I was without sense and feeling, 
well-nigh of all grief and pain; and not so only, but as it were 
comforted, eased, and refreshed of the griefs of the torture 
bypast. I continued still with perfect and present senses, in 
quietness of heart and tranquillity of mind. Which thing when 
the Commissioners did see, they departed, and in going forth 
of the door, they gave orders to rack me again the next day 
following after the same sort.” 

The starvation to which Blessed Alexander Briant was 
subjected, is described in the printed account of the year 1582, 
in a fuller manner than Pedro Serrano’s, but in a way quite in 
conformity with it. “ He was sent close prisoner to the Compter, 
with commandment to stop all that asked for him; and that 
he should have neither meat nor drink: who in such order 
continued till he was almost famished. At last by friendship, 
or by what means I know not, he got a pennyworth of hard 
cheese, and a little broken bread, with a pint of strong beer, 
which brought him into such an extreme thirst, that he essayed 
to catch with his hat the drops of rain from the house eaves, 
but could not reach them. The morrow after the Ascension 
Day he was removed to the Tower, where he verily thought he 
should have been utterly famished, and therefore carried with 
him a little piece of his hard cheese, which his keeper in search- 
ing him found about him; but Mr. Brian humbly entreated him 
not to take it from him.” 

Serrano’s statement, that the unusual torments inflicted upon 
the Martyr were “because he was obstinate and would not 
confess whether he had heard any one’s confession, or had given 
communion or baptism to any one,” is all borne out by the 
published narrative. Serrano is probably alluding to the 
Compter, but in the Tower new torments were brought to 
bear upon him for the same purpose. “ Because he would not 
confess where he had seen Father Persons, how he was main- 
tained, where he had said Mass, and whose confessions he had 
heard, they caused needles to be thrust under his nails ; whereat 
Mr. Brian was not moved at all, but with a constant mind and 
pleasant countenance, said the Psalm J/tserere, desiring God to 
forgive his tormentors; whereat Dr. Hammond stamped and 
stared, as a man half beside himself, saying, ‘What a thing is 
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this! If a man were not settled in his religion, this were 
enough to convert him.’” 

What Serrano calls a crucifix, that Blessed Alexander held 
in his hand, deserves that name perhaps, and not simply to be 
called a cross, for the Martyr had drawn a figure of our Lord 
upon the wood, with a bit of charcoal. The cross, we learn, 
was made by him from his wooden trencher. Serrano’s account 
of his looking into the palm of his hand, makes it plain that 
the cross was very small, and this may serve as a correction 
to the account which says that Father Briant, on his way to 
Westminster Hall for his trial, “placed himself at the head of 
the others, like a standard-bearer, carrying in his hand an 
upraised cross.” On the other hand, there was no attempt on 
his part of concealment, for a Protestant bystander says that 
he “held it in his hand openly and prayed to it.” Other 
writers- besides Serrano have noted the Martyr’s beautiful 
saying, that they could not take the cross out of his heart, 
though they might take it from his hands. Bishop Challoner’s 
authority, however, does not mention it. 

Briant’s phrase, “My innocence,” when asked what he had 
to plead, is not recorded elsewhere. The “other anthem,” made 
use of by him, consisted of words very familiar to a priest, as 
they are said by him before going up to the altar for Mass, 
Judica me, Deus, et discerne causam meam de gente non sancta— 
“Judge me, O Lord, and discern my cause from an unholy 
people.” 

The mention of revelations in prison with which Blessed 
Alexander Briant had been favoured, and the fact that the 
Spanish Ambassador had sent through France to inform the 
General of the Society that the martyr had been told that it was 
God's will that more Jesuits should be speedily sent over, are 
welcome items of information. It is plain that Mendoza had 
not heard that Blessed Alexander had been admitted into the 
Society, or even that by letter he had applied to be so admitted, 
and from this we may conclude that Father Persons was not his 
informant. If he had known that Briant was a Jesuit, he would 
have been sure to say so to the Spanish Jesuits. 

It is interesting to learn that the Spanish Ambassador went 
in disguise to see them on their hurdles as they were drawn to 
Tyburn. Mendoza and his suite speak as eye-witnesses when 
they say that Blessed Edmund Campion’s tortures had been so 
great that his nails had been torn off in them. This, the letter 
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tells us, “was seen when they produced him.” It is probable 
that the nails came off after the racking. We know that the 
Martyr was unable to lift his hand to plead as he stood at 
the bar in Westminster Hall, and that he could not hold 
anything to his lips to drink. Mendoza says that the nails were 
torn off, but that of course was his inference from what he saw. 
It would seem more likely that they were not wrenched off 
intentionally, for if they had been we should have heard of it, 
but that they came off in consequence of the great swelling of 
the fingers. 

It is not easy to be sure of the meaning of the words used 
by Mendoza to describe another detail which he saw. He says 
they had crusadas las manos al cielo. This might mean that 
their hands were extended and uplifted in the form of a cross. 
This, however, is not probable, for it was an extremely rare 
exception if a martyr was not tiéd to the hurdle with his hands 
bound. We are told that one gentleman, “either for pity or 
affection most courteously wiped Blessed Edmund Campion’s 
face, all spattered with mire and dirt,” which does not look as 
though his own hands were free. Most likely their arms were 
bound together between the elbow and the wrist, so that they 
would have been “crossed” on their breasts; and as they lay 
on their hurdles, they well could lift them up to heaven. 

Serrano’s parting phrase, that there was no one at the 
Spanish Embassy who did not envy the Martyrs their deaths, 
has the true Catholic ring about it, and now reaching us after 
sO many years, it is very touching. What would these fervent 
Spanish Catholics have said, if any one had broached “the 
continuity theory” in their hearing, and had asserted that 
Queen Elizabeth’s Church was the true representative of the 
ancient Catholic Church in the land, and that these three men 
who died before their eyes were not Catholics, but ought to be 
described as part of a schismatical “Italian mission.” “I can 
certify,” Don Bernardino de Mendoza would have said, and 
so would they all, “that they are among the great martyrs that 
have borne their witness to the true Church of God.” 


JOHN MORRIS. 














Nature's Accomplishments. 
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THE scientific mind, “impatient to reach the final equation of 
the universe,” finds not the least serious of its troubles in the 
existence of the beautiful. So long as the inorganic world 
alone is under consideration, this feature, like others, must 
perforce be left to take care of itself, and justify its existence 
withoyt the aid of scientific theory; for whatever beauty there 
is in the Alps or Niagara, the rainbow or the northern lights, 
the diamond or the deep blue sea, has at any rate not been 
produced by the struggle for existence or the survival of the 
fittest. 

But with the organic world it is otherwise. Science has 
undertaken, after the manner of Archimedes, to regulate the 
whole, if it be but given a foothold from which to operate, and 
this it claims to have secured in the principle of utility. Some 
life-forms, as a matter of fact, survive, while others perish, 
whence it follows that some are better fitted to live, and some 
less well, and that organs or qualities may be more or less 
advantageous to their possessor. It has therefore been assumed 
that advantageousness is the sole factor in the problem of life, 
that nothing is to be found in living nature but what has 
proved itself useful towards living, and that organic creatures, 
in the course of their specific existence, have as it were 
become encrusted with useful modifications, or rather that 
this conglomeration of useful points is the creature as we 
know it. 

Like everything else, the beauty of plants and animals is 
to be thus explained. If they are handsome, it is only 
because being so has been more profitable than being ugly, 
the sweetness of the rose and the hues of the humming-bird 
being as truly weapons wherewith to fight the battle of life 
as the thorns of the one or the honey-sucking apparatus of 
the other. 

It is true that in order to find evidence in Nature in support 
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of this explanation, we must start with a very robust confidence 
in its truth, which may be proof against the rude trials that it 
is bound to encounter. We are told, for instance, that the 
various decoration of birds’ plumage has been produced by the 
zsthetic preferences of their mates working through successive 
generations. The train of a peacock, for example, has spangled 
itself with “eyes,” because peahens have preferred a partner 
thus adorned. The effect being so very remarkable, it might 
surely be expected that our observations should disclose very 
clear evidence of the cause working to produce it; the peahens 
ought to be very nice in their discrimination, and very 
peremptory in their selection, to obtain the credit of so 
artful a piece of work. But when we go to the prosaic record 
of fact, we find no proof whatever that they care for spangles 
at all, or give their preference to the bird which best con- 
forms to that type of beauty for which we are to hold them 
responsible. 

The same sort of puzzle is presented in countless forms 
throughout the world of life, and occasionally the form it takes 
is so peculiar as to introduce a new element of difficulty. Thus, 
there is a wading bird, called in English the Ruff, which would 
appear to depend for its matrimonial success, not on the 
allurements of plumage, but on the wager of battle, to which it 
devotes itself with such energy as to have driven scientific 
naturalists to requisition two learned languages in order to 
provide it with a somewhat tautological appellation of the 
“pugnacious fighter.”! It is true that the combats are some- 
thing like M. Jourdain’s fencing exhibition with a broomstick, 
and do not result in any formidable damage to either party, but, 
all the same, one wins and another, being beaten, has to leave 
him in possession of the field. In these circumstances we might 
expect niceties of plumage to be neglected, as having nothing 
to do with the issue, and the birds to be as little remarkable 
for bravery of apparel as are prize-fighters for comely features. 
But, on the contrary, the Ruff is peculiarly “dressy,” and in 
preparation for the fighting season developes a shicld-like 
erectile ruff, whence its name, to be displayed in action, like 
the plumes of a general officer. Still more remarkably, it 
adorns itself, at the same period, by shedding the feathers of 
its face, their place being taken by “caruncles” or fleshy warts, 
which, to us at least, do not appear conducive to beauty ; over 


1 Machetes pugnax. 
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and above which, no two Ruffs are of the same mind on the 
subject of colour, for all manner of diversities—purple-black, 
chestnut, grey, and white—-are equally common. 

These are but haphazard examples, which might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied, throughout the whole domain of organic 
natures—among animals and plants alike—up even to man 
himself, for it does not seem probable that we have been helped 
to “survive” by our sense of the picturesque or right appreciation 
of music. The utilitarian theory of evolutionists rests, in fact, 
not on what we see when we go afield, but upon a totally 
different basis. It is assumed that the ultimate explanation of 
all phenomena must be one that we can reach, and as this is 
the only one which we can find or even imagine, it is thought 
to be therefore established. Not only this; if we would 
approach Nature scientifically, we must, when we go to seek 
her, take our explanation with us, and make it our first care, 
not to let what we sec tell us its own story in its own way, but 
to force it into conformity with the teachings of science, by 
finding some means of accommodation between them. 

It is, if I mistake not, the out-door naturalist who will be 
most likely to rebel against a method which, far from affording 
him any guidance, will be constantly in seeming conflict with 
what he sees and hears. He will find that to force living 
Nature into the mould into which he is told to fit her, requires 
an operation much like that to which the feet of Chinese ladies 
are subjected, and will probably make up his mind that to 
construct a natural history on such a system is about as hopeful 
a task as would be to draw a picture of an oak-tree with rule 
and compasses. 

One of the most striking features of Nature in all her moods 
is that she is thoroughly natural, indulging her multitudinous 
freaks and fancies in the most irresponsible fashion, as untram- 
melled by any code of rules that we can discover, as is the 
growth of the gadding vine; and it is more particularly in the 
direction of zsthetics that she is apt to indulge herself in what 
is strange, fantastic, or even grotesque, anything at all but 
explicable. 

Not the least interesting chapter in Mr. Hudson’s admirable 
book, Zhe Naturalist in La Plata, is that which he entitles, 


1 There is a good collection of these birds in the great entrance-hall of South 


Kensington Museum. 
2? London: Chapman and Hall, 1892. 
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“Music and dancing in Nature,” where he has collected a 
number of examples of performances gone through by birds, 
with apparently no other motive than that which impels feather- 
less bipeds to balls and concerts. The whistling widgeon, for 
instance, will rise in the air, fifteen or twenty together, till they 
are mere specks in the sky, or even pass out of sight, and will 
hover for an hour or more over one spot, alternately opening 
and closing their ranks, whistling the while, and, as they pass, 
slapping one another’s wings so smartly that the sound can be 
heard when they have themselves become invisible. The ypecaha 
rail has a regular ball-room, in the shape of a small level area 
among the rush-beds which it frequents. On certain occasions 
the community becomes eager for a dance: general invitations 
are issued by a peculiar cry uttered by a leader or repeated by 
others: then the performers, to the number of a dozen or 
twenty, rush out of cover from side to side screaming 
in chorus, with a peculiarly wild and plaintive wail, while 
waving their wings and holding aloft their gaping beaks. The 
jacana, another marsh bird, finds its pleasure in a parade of 
extended wings, the ornamental portion of which is hidden in 
ordinary circumstances. These birds also invite one another to 
the entertainment, and then flying together strut about with 
erect or gently-flapping pinions, uttering at the same time 
a special note. One of the tyrant birds performs a fas de seul, 
wheeling like a moth round a candle, clicking with his beak and 
drumming with his wings; another darts downwards, opening 
and shutting his long scissors-like tail, with a whirring noise 
like the winding of clocks. There are performances still more 
curious and formal. Thus the cock of the rock dances on the 
ground in presence of a gazing throng of his own kind, with 
wings and tail spread, working himself up to wild antics, leaping 
and gyrating—then when he is tired, he withdraws, and another 
takes his place. In one species of small birds, known to the 
natives as the “dancing birds,” one sings on a branch, while the 
rest, on the ground beneath, hop in time and beat their wings. 
Most curious of all is the case of the spurred lapwing. These 
birds live continually in pairs, but they are much devoted to 
dances, which are managed thus. An individual leaving his 
mate, goes to visit another pair, and the object of his coming 
being understood receives a cordial welcome. Straightway the 
dance begins, the parts assigned to hosts and guest being 
distinct and well defined, as well as exceedingly complicated. 
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When all is over the stranger departs, and presently receives a 
return visit. 

Musical entertainments pure and simple are equally common, 
and may be illustrated by one example, that of the crested 
screamer, a bird remarkable for the trouble it has given to the 
scientific classifiers, having been variously assigned to such 
utterly different groups as the rails, the geese, and the ostriches. 
Large as a swan, it soars and sings like a skylark, but, besides 
this individual effort, indulges in choral music as well, a vast 
flock breaking simultaneously into a roar of harmonious sound. 
“They invariably,” says Mr. Hudson, “though without rising, 
sing at intervals during the night, ‘counting the hours,’ as the 
gauchos say. There is something strangely impressive in these 
spontancous outbursts of melody so powerful from one of these 
large flocks.” 

This. sort of thing, though it have but scant attraction for 
the scientific theorist, opens a most interesting field of observa- 
tion for the mere naturalist, and it may be worth our while to 
consider some of the instances with which we meet in our own 
country, for though they may not be so wonderful as those of 
which we read, they are more frequent and more curious than 
might generally be supposed. 

To begin with one familiar to all, which may serve to point 
a moral applicable to the rest,—that of the lark that at heaven's 
gate sings. We are so accustomed to witness his feat of flight 
and song, that we may easily forget how wonderful it is,—how 
much vital energy has to be expended to provide what an 
American writer calls “that song above you almost as 
unceasing as the light of a star.”! Can it be seriously imagined 
that the bird obtains any adequate return, in a purely commercial 
sense, for all the exertion of wing and throat which he expends? 
Singing, for instance, as he does lavishly, in the autumn, what 
points does he score towards success in the coming spring? 
The voices of the corn-crake, the crow, and the screech-owl, are 
doubtless just as attractive to their own kinds, and the primitive 
ditty of the chiff-chaff just as much appreciated by his mate. 
Whence then the necessity for the sky-lark to elaborate such a 
ritual, and spend himself in fulfilling its requirements? They 
who watch him will assuredly be more inclined to think that he 
sings for singing’s sake, than that he is struggling for existence 
and endeavouring to survive his fellows. 


1 Burroughs, Win/er Sunshine, p. 26, 
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His still more musical cousin, the wood-lark, does not 
frequent the district with which I am acquainted, but the tree- 
pipit indulges in a performance, which may be described as, on 
a small scale, the sky-lark’s reversed. Soaring up from a lofty 
branch, on which he has been perched, singing as he goes, when 
he has attained a certain height, he turns and floats downwards, 
generally to the spot he has left, descending head foremost, with 
quivering wings and expanded tail, while his notes are drawn 
out in a liquid rhythm of much sweetness. He will go on by 
the hour with this entertainment. The nearly-allied meadow- 
pipit does much the same—especially out on the moors, where 
it is known as the moss-cheeper, substituting a wall or block of 
stone for a tree. 

The common whitethroat, likewise, has an aerial song, but 
of marked individuality. This restless, fretful bird offers a 
sharp contrast to the leisurely ‘and complacent movements of 
the pipit. Its method is to dart upwards from a bush or hedge, 
and down again, babbling all the while with all its might, in a 
fashion that has earned it the sobriquet of “ Singing sky-rocket.” 

The greenfinch has a singular “dance” of its own. 
Ordinarily the bird can hardly be called a songster, its favourite 
note, of which it never seems to weary, being an unmelodious 
tweek, supplemented, in the height of the season, by a metallic 
twank-twank-twank. At times, however, it flutters upwards, 
and flying like a bat, describes a large irregular circle, uttering 
a jerky but rather softer strain than is its wont. Sometimes 
more than one bird will take part in this evolution. 

A very different bird, the snipe, is far more assiduous in 
a somewhat similar exercise, in which it appears to take great 
delight. For this there must be a little wind, and the bird, 
as it circles round and round, having no music in its throat, 
turns its body into a kind of zxolian harp. When in its course, 
it gets the breeze at the proper angle, it darts downwards, 
presenting the feathers of its wings and tail so that the rush 
of air through them produces the well-known “drumming” 
or “ bleating,” which may be heard constantly throughout the 
spring. The male snipe would appear to spend a very large 
portion of his time and strength in this laborious occupation, 
and I lately found three of them together apparently engaged 
in a competitive exhibition of their skill, for they were all 
working away with even more than their accustomed energy ; 
this, too, when their nesting season was done. 
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Another department in which “art for art's sake” is the 
motto, appears to be that of mimicry. We have various 
professors of this among our birds, and they are as ready as 
are their human analogues to give exhibitions of their skill. 

Among them the first place undoubtedly belongs to the 
black-cap, who evidently cultivates his faculty as a fine art, 
and with a due sense of responsibility, for he studies throughout 
the season to improve his impersonations, and by the middle 
of June can reproduce the song of the thrush in such a manner 
that it would be impossible to distinguish it, were it not rather 
better than the original, having that peculiar flute-like tone, 
characteristic of the performer. This is a very remarkable 
instance of mimicry, the black-cap having a song of his own, 
which is of the highest quality, and at the same time as 
different as possible from that of the birds he imitates, being 
singularly unrestrained and free, so that more than any other 
melody in the woods, it reminded Gilbert White, of Shake- 
speare’s snatch, 


And tune our merry note unto the wild bird’s throat. 


The sedge-warbler approaches the task of imitation in 
a very different spirit, though with no less ability. This is a 
gamin amongst birds, with no sense of dignity whatever, and 
his whole object seems to be amusement at the expense of 
others. As a rule, he attempts no complete reproduction of 
any one original, but intersperses in his own promiscuous 
chatter wonderfully accurate representations of other notes— 
those of the chaffinch and wagtail for instance—and he seems 
to be always on the look-out for additions to his repertory, 
having been known to pick up the peculiar call of the guinea- 
fowl when one happened to be near. Occasionally he confines 
himself to a single model, with very comical effect. I have 
seen him, in this way, drive a blackbird to the verge of 
distraction. The latter, being disturbed, broke out of cover 
in a hedge with his peculiar cackle of alarm, which was 
immediately and faithfully reproduced. The blackbird, imagining 
that there was a rival in his own particular domain, bounced 
back again and cackled defiance, and was immediately answered 
in precisely the same tone. For full five minutes did the comedy 
proceed, the insulted bird rushing up and down in search of the 
intruder, never suspecting the insignificant brown creature of 
being the cause of all the trouble. The tables are sometimes 
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turned upon the sedge-warbler by the whitethroat which, though 
not usually a mimic, will occasionally hit off its musical efforts 
to perfection. . 

Neither have we to go beyond our own familiar birds for 
examples of choral music, performed not emulously by indi- 
viduals, but by a number in unison. The starlings, for instance, 
in the early autumn especially, are in the habit of indulging in 
grand morning concerts, when a flock collected in one tree 
keep up all together a subdued stream of song, their sweet, 
if limited, lyre-like notes showing them to the greatest 
advantage. Fieldfares and redwings do the same, prior to their 
departure from us in the spring, the notes of the latter being 
peculiarly sweet, like the ripple of a brook. 

There are many other performances to be witnessed which, 
though we cannot describe them as either music or dancing, 
evidently illustrate the same principle, being undertaken for 
mere pleasure and in exuberance of spirits, without any practical 
gain in view. Such are the soarings and circlings in which so 
many kinds indulge, as Homer says, “ rejoicing in their wings,” 
plover, for instance, and pigeons, and wild ducks. Such is 
the pastime in which the swifts so much delight, dashing in 
multitudinous chase of one another, with eager screams, on 
which occasions they exhibit in its highest perfection their 
marvellous power of wing, taking their headlong course round 
and round a confined quadrangle, or in and out among thick-set 
obstacles. Such again are the water romps in which ducks 
indulge. 

There are in fact few quarters in which something of the 
sort may not be sought, for once we begin to look for it we 
shall find much that is hard to explain on any other principle. 
Not long ago I was interested to observe the evolutions of three 
larks, which in a moderate breeze, by an operation analogous 
to treading water, kept themselves continually in one spot, at 
regular intervals one from another, while every now and then 
one of them would dart towards a comrade, the pair descending 
a little way in a hurried zig-zag, after which they resumed their 
position and the exercise of beating against the wind. It 
seemed to be some sort of game, the rules of which were quite 
understood by all concerned, for it was impossible otherwise 
to account for their persistence in a labour that seemed so 
aimless. 

It will neither be denied that the chapter of Natural History 
VOL. LXXVIII. GG 
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thus opened is an interesting one, nor asserted that its most 
obvious evidence is in favour of the theories most prevalent 
in scientific circles as to the origin and raison d’étre of the 
instincts thus exhibited. No doubt it is easy enough to find 
support for any theory by a judicious selection of instances 
from the whole field of observation, laying all climes under 
contribution, and shutting our eyes to all but what tells in the 
way we desire. Does it not, however, appear more reasonable 
to take Nature as we find her, and to be content to learn what 
she chooses to teach, instead of being anxious to instruct her 
as to what her teachings ought to be? If we seek her with an 
open mind, we shall hardly discover for ourselves those laws 
of her procedure in which we are so peremptorily commanded 
to believe. 


J. G. 
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IT is satisfactory to know that the mission of Sir Gerald Portal 
in Uganda has resulted so far in a complete acknowledgment 
of the justice of the claims of the Catholics in that country ; 
and that it is the views and tactics of the Protestant mission- 
aries that have been found to be at fault, and in great measure 
responsible for Uganda’s disturbed and unsettled condition. 
These two facts are borne out, not only by the terms of Sir 
Gerald Portal’s award, which concedes to the Catholics almost 
all the territory they demanded, but by the remarkable testi- 
mony of a special correspondent of Zhe Times. The Times is 
not as a rule disposed to sympathize with Catholic interests, 
yet its correspondent most emphatically endorses the reason- 
ableness of Catholic claims, bears witness to the admirable 
work carried out by the Catholic Mission, and gives it as his 
opinion that the rumours which have been circulated about 
the Catholics are absurdly exaggerated, and in some cases 
absolutely devoid of any foundation whatever. The tone of 
the language used by him throughout all his letters leads one 
to believe that he is endeavouring to give a true and impartial 
account of the existing state of affairs, and his informa- 
tion, though very acceptable to Catholic ears, can hardly be 
deemed very pleasant reading by the majority of the British 
public. The letters appeared on the 6th and 7th of July, and 
were supplemented by further correspondence on the 14th. A 
journey through the Catholic parts of Uganda is first described ; 
the work of the Catholic Mission is then contrasted with that 
of the Church Missionary Society; and the present con- 
dition of Uganda is commented upon, and the causes likely 
to influence the future action of the English Government 
discussed, We think that the readers of THE MONTH will be 
interested in a brief account of the impressions of this fair- 
minded Protestant witness. 
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Accompanied by Captain Williams, an English officer 
commanding in Uganda, the correspondent of Zhe Times 
left Mengo, the capital, on the 24th of February last. His 
destination was the province of Buddu, and his object in going 
there was to discover the actual condition of the Catholics, 
which rumours had caused him to believe was not the most 
satisfactory. The first portion of his journey was uneventful. 
What struck him most was that as soon as he had quitted the 
outskirts of the capital there was not a sign of human habita- 
tion visible anywhere, while vast extents of uncultivated land 
met the eye on all sides. In the course of the third march the 
party entered the territory of the “ Kaima,” and were there met 
by the “ Kaima” himself. As several minor differences between 
the Catholics and the Protestants remained to be cleared up, 
and the presence of the “Kaima” was necessary for that 
purpose, Captain Williams requested him to join the party 
with the intention of bringing him on to Buddu. On the fifth 
march the district called Buganga was reached. It is a Catholic 
qjuarter, and is under the dominion of a chieftain called the 
Pokino of Buddu, whose representative received his visitors 
with every display of hospitality, sending into their camp 
sufficient food to have satisfied a party of double their numbers. 
‘This treatment is rendered the more remarkable by the fact 
that a Protestant chief had written a letter to The Times 
correspondent warning him to be on the look-out at this point. 
But as its recipient admits, the admonition proved to be quite 
ancalled-for. “The warning,” he writes, “turned out to be 
merely another instance of the absurdly exaggerated rumours 
which have been circulated about the country with regard to 
the supposed hostile action of the Catholics.” 

Leaving Buganga, after a one night’s stay, the party set 
out for the Catholic mission quarters. Badja, another of the 
Pokino’s shambas, was passed, about which point the country 
‘began to assume for some time its typical Uganda aspect— 
described as being a vista of “flat-topped hills and swampy 
forest-clad hollows.” When approaching the Villa Maria, the 
headquarters of the Catholic Mission, Captain Williams was 
met by a large number of the native Waganga who had turned 
out on the road to greet him. It was with this escort that the 
party reached the mission premises, where Mgr. Hirth, the 
French Bishop, and the Fathers of the mission extended to all 
their visitors a most kindly welcome, offering them every kind 
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of hospitality, and placing a special portion of the mission- 
house at their disposal. The “ Kaima” it should not be omitted, 
though personally not in good odour with the Catholics, was 
well treated and taken care of by them during their stay. The 
Times correspondent expresses himself most pleased with the 
warmth of the reception given him by the Catholic Bishop and 
his priests, and declares that nothing could exceed the kindness 
shown to the whole party during the course of their sojourn at 
the Villa Maria. 

The Villa Maria itself is a roomy and comfortable structure, 
well built, and covering a very large extent of ground. Not 
only does it contain a dwelling-house, a church, schools, &c., 
but there is in addition a most charmingly designed “ Kiosk” 
attached to it. This latter building is used by the missionaries 
as a refectory, and in it the guests and hosts were accustomed 
to meet together at meal-times, when the Bishop himself 
presided over the conversation, turning it always into sociable 
and agreeable channels. Never did the Bishop allude to the 
grievances under which the Catholics laboured, nor did he nor 
any of those under him make use of any disparaging or unkind’ 
remark when referring to the English Mission. In praising 
this charitable silence, the writer in Zhe Tzmes expresses his 
regret that he cannot say that their Protestant rivals displayed 
the same Christian reticence in speaking of the Catholic Mission 
and its work. 

The country surrounding the Villa Maria is thickly populated. 
One of the Fathers assured the correspondent that at the 
beating of the drums four thousand armed men could be 
assembled within an hour. The land, too, appeared to be very 
fertile and everywhere showed striking evidence of the good 
and efficient work being carried out under the direction of the 
Catholic Mission. The ground is being cleared for cultivation, 
bridges are being constructed, and roads cut. “Everything,” 
says The Times correspondent, “shows signs of the able super- 
vision on the part of the priests which characterizes all their 
undertakings.” The Catholic Mission is thus doing all in its 
power to improve the material welfare of the people, and in not 
neglecting this very important work shows itself to be possessed 
of the most praiseworthy good-sense. The people of Uganda 
require not only to be converted, but they require also to be 
civilized, and above all trained to habits of industry. Their 
betterment from a material point of view is a necessary accom- 
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paniment to their religious conversion. This task the Catholic 
Fathers have undertaken, and in doing so prove themselves 
very superior in tact and good judgment to the members of the 
Church Missionary Society. For what do these latter teach 
the natives of Uganda? Nothing save the study of reading- 
sheets and the singing of hymns. This is a strange method to 
adopt in order to turn out good Christians and useful members 
of society. 

The Englishmen and their party were given an opportunity 
of being present at the celebration of Mass in the church 
attached to the Villa Maria, and were astonished at the 
reverential behaviour of the native converts during the cere- 
mony. On the third day after their arrival they reluctantly 
brought their pleasant stay to a close and departed for 
Bujaju, another of the Catholic mission stations. As a mark 
of courtesy on the part of the Bishop, one of the Fathers 
accompanied them on this journey. The first day’s march 
brought them to the shamba of a chief named Namutwé, a 
Catholic. He received them cordially and entertained them 
for the night. On the next day they proceeded to Bujaju. 
The mission house is erected there on a small hill, from the 
summit of which a really beautiful view may be obtained 
overlooking the surrounding country, the waters of the adjacent 
lake, and the Island of Sese which is almost opposite. The 
country all around is more picturesque than most parts of 
Uganda, and is, at times, richly wooded like an English park. 
The careful cultivation of the surrounding land was remarkable. 
The Fathers resident at the mission repeated the hospitality 
already shown to the party at the Villa Maria during the two 
days that they awaited the arrival of canoes to take them over 
the lake to Sese Island. 

It may be remembered that this island was originally a 
Catholic settlement and was the scene of the massacre per- 
petrated by Captain Lugard’s Maxim gun in the war of last 
year. Sir Gerald Portal’s award restores this island to the 
Catholics. It isa valuable possession, giving them the monopoly 
of boat-building, and affording a means of communicating with 
the capital by water. 

On the return of the party to Bujaju from Sese Island, it 
was announced to them that Sir Gerald Portal had arrived in 
Mengo rather earlier than he had been expected. They were 
consequently unable to prolong their journey, and turned back 
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towards the capital without further delay to meet the British 
commissioner. 

Of the working of the two missions the correspondent of 
The Times draws a very significant picture. He sums up his 
impressions as follows: “It may seem invidious to draw 
comparisons between the two missions, but, putting the religious 
question aside for the moment and looking at the matter from 
a practical standpoint, I am compelled to admit that the 
working system adopted by the French Mission is much 
superior to that of the Church Missionary Society.” There 
are several causes to account for this fact. In the first place 
the working system of the French Mission is characterized by 
discipline and regularity. Each subordinate member of the 
mission practises an unswerving obedience to his Superiors, and 
each worker in the mission has a definite task allotted to him 
and proceeds to carry it out with diligence and efficiency. It is 
indeed amusing to compare conduct like this with the behaviour 
of the Protestant missionaries. “The deferential obedience 
which one naturally might expect the various members of the 
mission would accord to their Bishop is conspicuous by its 
absence, each one seeming to claim the right of holding his 
own individual opinions, which is in glaring contrast to the 
unquestioning confidence reposed by the French priests in their 
executive head.” This state of affairs is an unconscious 
testimony to the necessity, even from a human point of view, 
of the willing submission and wholesome discipline prescribed 
by the Roman Catholic Church to her clergy in order to carry 
out the work of converting a heathen people like that of 
Uganda. The principle of exercising one’s private judgment 
and holding individual opinions—which is the foundation of 
Anglicanism—is attended in any attempt to carry out the great 
evangelizing mission of Christianity by the results that might 
be expected of it, chaos and confusion and ultimate failure to 
produce any sort of permanent effect in the supernatural order, 
For the priests of the Catholic Mission the outer world has 
practically ceased to exist, no ties of friends or home bind them 
to it. They have resigned all, and have sacrificed themselves in 
their good cause. Living in isolation they have nothing to 
distract them in the midst of their work. With all their zeal 
they endeavour to turn their lives to the best advantage of their 
flock, to relieve the misfortunes of others and to inculcate the 
principles of Catholicity into their heathen intelligences. By 
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the means their self-inflicted solitude finds solace and reward. 
The Anglican clergymen on the other hand have not immolated 
themselves on any altars of self-sacrifice. They have homes to 
return to, friends to greet them, often a wife and family to look 
after. For these very reasons alone they are naturally not the 
people to throw their hearts into the work. 

The Catholics have also immeasurably the advantage in the 
class from whose ranks the members of each of the two missions 
are recruited and the training they receive. For the Catholic 
Fathers have been trained in Algiers, the headquarters of the 
African Mission, and have reaped incalculable benefit and 
experience from the course of instruction undergone there. 
The Protestant missionaries on the other hand have got no 
such experience. They are selected, in the majority of cases, 
from everyday commercial callings, and for the most part are 
not at all the best specimens of their class. They get an 
indifferent smattering of religious knowledge somewhere, and 
with the aid of the money of English would-be philanthropists 
are shipped out to Africa with a very imperfect idea either of 
the country they are going to, or its inhabitants, or even the 
work they will be expected to carry out. 

As regards the actual system in which the missions 
are respectively worked, the Catholics combine practical and 
material instruction with religious teaching, whereas the 
Protestants simply preach, scatter religious reading-sheets, 
teach hymns, and impart such a modicum of dogma as is 
competitive with the perfect freedom of belief in which 
Protestantism rejoices. A naturally indolent and an uncivilized 
tribe such as the Waganda must be taught the principles of 
industry and economy, to make good profitable use of the 
material as well as the moral qualities with which God has 
endowed them. To secure this end, reading-sheets and hymns 
are not enough. Hence, the Protestant converts have nothing 
but a sort of varnish of Christianity covering their paganism, 
and naturally side with Mohammedans and heathens rather 
than with Catholics when any dispute arises. There is no 
real attachment to their new religion, no faith in their hearts, 
nothing save a certain interested attachment to the religion that 
seems to them to have material force and English favour on 
its side. 

Another remarkable point on which 7he Times correspondent 
lays stress is that the Catholic priests maintain the dignity 
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of their superior position with respect to the native converts, 
who never exhibit any desire to be treated as if they were 
on terms of equality with those who minister to them. The 
encouraging of any vulgar familiarity among a people like the 
Waganda would be productive of much harm. It is utterly 
erroneous to suppose that by lowering oneself to the status 
of natives like those, and conforming to the crude and often 
degraded simplicity of their habits, a missionary would be 
likely to have a greater hold upon his converts, and the right 
way to secure the respect of the converts is to set before them 
a high standard for their imitation, and to show them, by visible 
example, how rude and uncivilized they are, and how much 
they stand in need of reform. At the same time the priests 
are further commended for their system of district visiting, 
which enables them to become better acquainted with their 
clients, to point out to them how they may alleviate the 
ravages of plague and pestilence, and to suggest improvements 
for their domestic comfort. A similar system of visiting is 
not adopted by the Protestants, and English Protestants in 
this country are very frankly informed that the methods 
of the Church Missionary Society are “in urgent need of 
reform.” 

The present condition of Uganda is the point next treated 
of. Zhe Times correspondent is convinced from all that he has 
seen that the population of the country is greatly over-estimated. 
Roughly speaking, he is of opinion that “a good four-fifths” 
of the country is still uninhabited. The land, with the exception 
of that surrounding the mission-houses, is for the most part 
turned to no good account; yet he seems to think that with 
careful cultivation it could be made to yield useful produce, 
and that it ought to be expcrimented upon in order to discover 
what sort of plantations would be suited to the scil. The 
country is beset with an unfortunate pest in the shape of vast 
swarms of insects called “chegoes” which are in the habit of 
making persistent attacks on natives and Europeans alike ; 
their bite in some cases not only producing ulcers, but actually 
crippling their victims. The influenza, too, has made‘ its 
presence felt among the people, and has succeeded in doing 
a good deal of harm. Then to these is to be added the 
unsanitary state of the houses. The ordinary Uganda home- 
stead is of the hayrick pattern, has but one entrance and no 
windows, so that neither air nor light is allowed to penetrate 
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into the interior. The inside of the house is separated into 
apartments by means of curtains of bark cloth which add to 
the general stuffiness and dinginess of the place. But it is no 
easy matter to make the natives alter their uncleanly habits, 
or instil into their minds the principle of hygiene In course 
of time much may be done to remedy this objectionable state 
of things; but it is a matter which an English administration 
in the country will have to take up in order to affect anything. 

The monopoly of labour is a very important question in 
Uganda. At present, when labour is required, it is customary 
to apply to some king or chief, who will thereupon supply as 
many workmen as he considers necessary for the work under 
consideration. No wages are given to these labourers, but the 
chieftain who lends them expects some present in return for 
their services. It is not to be wondered at then that the natives 
have no love for European employers. 

The same writer gives an instance of the manner in 
which this labour system is carried out, to show how very like 
slavery it is. He himself at one time required workmen to 
cultivate his plantation. He applied in the customary way toa 
chief and requested the loan of workmen. Men were sent him, 
but their condition was so weakly that they could scarcely lift 
a hoe. The only thing to be done was to feed them, and send 
them all back. Shortly afterwards, he caused it to be given out 
that he would be willing to pay so much per month and give 
besides board and lodging to any one who would come and 
work for him. The consequence of the announcement was that 
he was surrounded within a very short time with more men than 
he required. For a time he fed all his workmen well, lodged 
them and directed them so that the work progressed most 
satisfactorily. The chiefs, however, began to view his breaking 
up of their old rules with very jealous eyes, and first came one, 
then another, to lay claim to his individual property until, in 
the end, there was not a man left. Such a system is very like 
slavery, though we are told there is no such thing as slavery in 
Uganda. , 

What course the British Government will take in the future 
rests at present in the hands of their Special Commissioner. 
What seems to be a sine gua non of a permanent settlement 
is the complete separation of the Catholics from the Protestants, 
so as to secure a territorial as well as a religious division of 


parties. “The fact of having to maintain an armed force in 
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the country in order to keep the peace between two rival 
Christian bodies, constitutes a blot upon the face of civilization.” 
But who is to blame? These are the views of the Protestants, 
and there is no one who can deny that their one-sidedness has 
a good deal to account for. 


As it is, the Protestants are evincing the very strongest repugnance 
to any further extension of territory being granted to their rivals which 
may involve the sacrifice of any of the provinces now held by the 
Protestants. However, in this matter their private feelings are not 
likely to be taken into consideration, and their wisest plan would 
undoubtedly be to submit with as good grace as possible to whatever 
division may be arrived at by the Government. 


The tactics and general spirit of the Protestants are 
described by one who is not likely to be unjust to his co- 
religionists in the following terms: 


The members of the C.M.S. have every right to legitimate criticism ; 
but criticism which is calculated to create a bad impression and be 
detrimental to the course of administration is most seriously to be 
deprecated. ‘The Catholics are undoubtedly very much to blame for 
their share of the recent disturbances; but at the same time the 
Protestant party is by no means exempt from criticism, and it is highly 
necessary, should the Government eventually decide upon retaining 
Uganda, which is extremely probable, that all missionary enterprise 
should be conducted on lines that will absolutely preclude a repetition 
of the anarchy and confusion which have been brought about by their 
mistaken methods of prosecuting the work of evangelization. 


It is perfectly evident in spite of the blame assigned to and 
it may be partly deserved by the Catholic party, that the 
Protestants have been the antagonists of peace and have on 
every occasion tried to promote strife and disorder in order to 
secure their own selfish and bigoted ends. How different 
Uganda might have been in the past year had the missionaries 
practised as well as preached the love of one’s neighbour. All 
the strife of the war and the distressing famine that followed 
must be due in no small measure to their mistaken methods of 
prosecuting the work of evangelization. But they, on the other 
hand, have accused the Catholics of being in a state of rebellion. 
Admitting the accusation to be true for the sake of argument, 
The Times correspondent declares that the punishment they 
might deserve should be meted out to them by the Administra- 
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tion alone, and that the Protestant Mission, which has taken 
quite enough upon itself already, has no right to usurp authority 
or take the law into its own hands. 

The award which has been granted by Sir Gerald Portal, 
and which bears the signature of both the Bishops and is 
accepted as a temporary settlement by both sides, consists of 
six clauses. The first three provide for the appointment of two 
ministers of justice, two military commanders, and two com- 
manders of canoes; who are to be selected in every case, one 
from the Catholic side, and one from the Protestant side, and 
are to hold office with the approval of the Resident. The fifth, 
the most important clause, bestows on the Catholics the entire 
control of the province of Buddu (which they have always held), 
of the “Kaima’s” country, of Sese Island from which they 
had been driven out during the war, of the plantations of 
Lwekula and the district from Mwamka up to Mengo, which 
latter possession gives them the right to hold the broad military 
road to the capital. The sixth and last clause provides for the 
capitulation of the King’s two sons. The terms of this award 
are made known to us by Her Wolff in the columns of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, and it is there stated that any reservation of 
territory from the Catholics that had been made was done solely 
with a view to peace, so as not to excite the ire of the Protestants 
to too great an extent. 

It is thus satisfactory to know that the advent in Uganda 
of the direct authority of the English Government has resulted 
in the recognition of Catholic rights. There have been people 
who said that the Catholics were opposed to England, and 
regarded her flag as the emblem of Protestantism. It may 
have been so in the past, when England was represented by 
Captain Lugard and the other agents of the Church Missionary 
Society, but, please God, it will not be so in the future. The 
British Commissioner, who of course is in a different position 
from his predecessor, and represents a Government, not a sect, 
has up to the present done nothing, and we feel sure will do 
nothing, to excite any such suspicion. We have full confidence 
in Sir Gerald Portal, and believe that any course he may advise 
his superiors at home to adopt will be one characterized by 
strict impartiality and justice. By such a just solution he will 
falsify the imputation that England is the partisan of Pro- 
testantism, stamp out disorder in a troubled country over which 
the English flag seems destined to float, and render it here, as 
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it ought to be all the world over, an emblem, not of bigotry, 
but of liberty. 

Finally, we cannot help remarking that a magnificent tribute 
to the methods of Catholic missions (looked at from a merely 
natural and social aspect) is this fair-minded and unprejudiced 
testimony of one who is writing in a Protestant journal for 
Protestant readers. It might almost be a chapter out of 
Marshall’s Christzan Missions, so clearly does it proclaim the 
success of the Catholic and the failure of the Protestant system. 
It is true that if the object of a Protestant mission is to ensure 
the success of a commercial enterprise like the East African 
Company, Captain Lugard and his Maxim guns and his 
Mussulman soldiers from Unyoro, may prove most effective 
missioners. But if it is to spread the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Protestant missionaries do nothing but mischief. They cannot 
even civilize the natives, or reclaim them from their habits 
of barbarism, much less win them over to a true belief in 
God or in Christianity. What they can do is to hinder and 
oppose, and too often frustrate the efforts of the Catholic 
missioners, and to present the Christian religion under a false 
and repulsive aspect by the strange mixture of falsehood and 
truth which they seek to implant in the minds of the unfor- 
tunate pagans who listen to them. 


RICHARD L. KEEGAN. 
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EVERY one who has spent some time in the southern portion of 
the busy city of Manchester has encountered in one or other of 
the main streets a little army, the nature of which at first per- 
plexed him. It consists of some four hundred boys, clad in blue 
serge, with Scotch caps, military in their carriage, sound and 
stalwart- of limb, looking healthy and strong, and preceded 
by a really first-rate band. As he watches this cadet corps 
marching by, he naturally asks himself who these youngsters 
can be, so soldierlike in appearance, but whom he nevertheless 
recognizes as having about them something which separates 
them off from those who are under strictly military discipline. 
In their ranks there seem to be some non-commissioned officers, 
but who is in command? While he looks on in doubt, he at 
length observes walking by their side at a little distance, one in 
front and one behind, two sombre figures clad in a garb familiar 
enough in the towns of France and Belgium, but far seldomer seen 
in England than we could wish it to be. The white vada, and 
broad-brimmed hat, mark their wearers as members of that 
most excellent and useful community to whom education all 
the world over owes so much, the Christian Brothers, and the 
little regiment which they are conducting, or rather accompany- 
ing, through the streets of the city, consists of the boys of the 
Industrial School in Plymouth Grove. Thither we will ask 
the gentle reader to accompany us, that we may learn some- 
thing further about the young recruits whom the good Brothers 
have enlisted in their army, to be trained up for a useful career 
in this life and for eternal happiness in the next. 

We will not weary our readers with any description of the 
buildings. There is a family likeness about all such institutions ; 
class-rooms are the same all the world over, and dormitories, 
when under Government control, have necessarily a certain 
height and breadth, so as to provide the regulation number 
of cubic feet of air. The neat little beds are painfully 
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monotonous, and the only difference that can be discerned 
between them is that some have blueish counterpanes, others red, 
others brown, and others grey, and some few (though this is to 
invite criticism) unsullied white, which, however, remains un- 
sullied only if renewed more frequently than in general falls to 
the lot of industrial schools. Nor will we linger over the well- 
filled refectories—for are not all refectories alike? nor on the 
spacious playground, which is as all playgrounds are. Our 
interest lies in the little inmates, in their occupations, on 
their previous life, and the method of their training, and its 
subsequent results. 

All these youngsters, be it noted, with very few exceptions, 
come from what we may call the criminal or vagrant class, 
They have all been convicted for some offence, or found by 
the police without any suitable guardianship. Their offences 
vary from the terrible crime -of sleeping on a doorstep, or 
stopping away from school, or begging from a passer-by, or 
having no fixed residence, to the more serious misdemeanours 
of stealing from the market, or even in some cases of a daring 
robbery from a private house or shop. Most of them, or at 
least very many of them, had absolutely worthless parents, 
drunken, cruel, neglectful, and their homes, if homes they could 
be called, were schools of vice rather than of virtue. So 
unsatisfactory are their homes, that it is a very rare occurrence 
for a boy to be allowed to pay a visit to his friends, and only 
when their respectability is thoroughly established. The 
Brothers have learned by sad experience the danger of allowing 
the children committed to their care to spend a day or two 
with their fond parents. Some who departed in their bright 
new suit of serge, returned a few days later full of shame, 
dirty and in rags, or were brought back by the police who 
had been put on their track. When inquiry was made, it 
transpired that so great was the joy experienced by his relatives 
at the visit of their wandering lamb, that they called their 
friends and neighbours together to rejoice with them, and high 
festival was held with money obtained by dismissing their 
darling to his unwilling couch, and “putting away” his new 
suit of serge at the nearest pawnbrokers. 

But the object of our visit is to study the methods by which 
the good Brothers seek to reclaim these wild, undisciplined, 
sometimes degraded and vicious little outcasts. At first sight 
the task scems a hopeless one and success impossible. Is it 
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not a truism that the offspring of criminals have themselves 
criminal tendencies, and the children of tramps and gipsies 
cannot be induced to settle to the monotony of a settled life? 
It may be so if only natural means are employed, but the grace 
of God performs wonders impossible to unassisted nature. 
The mere natural means in vogue in a school like this would 
be impossible without the supernatural to back them. Only in 
the Church of God are means provided for any true reformation 
of the outcast and the criminal. Where else could men be 
found without earthly fee or reward to engage upon so difficult 
and tedious and often discouraging a work as the training up 
to virtue of children like these? Where could you find the 
unwearied patience and forbearance necessary to the task, 
save among those whose one desire is to tread in the foot- 
steps of Him who came to seek and to save the lost, and 
whose special injunction to those who love Him is to feed 
His lambs? Where else save under the guardianship of 
those whose guiding principle is the Divine law of love, can 
be secured that reformation of the young heart without which 
a mere external respectability is almost worthless, and may be 
worse than worthless if it be mingled with wilful pride and 
forgetfulness of God ? 

The boys remain at the school until they arrive at the age 
of sixteen, and one great object aimed at by the Brothers is 
to render them fond of it by making life pleasant to them 
while they are there, by rendering it a real home to them, so 
that after they leave they may return thither with happy remi- 
niscences, and almost with a desire that they could live again 
the life they led there. To this must be added such a prepara- 
tion for after life as shall enable them to be certain of earning 
good wages and holding a respectable position in the world. 
To this end every boy is taught some useful trade or handicraft, 
and as soon as their school time is over they are drafted off to 
one or other of the workshops, remaining there and working for 
themselves until they arrive at the age of sixteen. Then comes 
the time of trial! Launched into the world and exposed to all its 
temptations, with the evil tendencies inherited from their parents 
still lurking in their hearts in spite of all the efforts made to 
eradicate them, the nomad habits of their childhood are always 
ready to break out again and seduce them back to the wild 
career of their early life. It is not as if they had good homes 
to go to. Many of them have no homes, and for those who 
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have homes it is as a rule far better that they should be 
placed elsewhere. The same evil influences that ruined the 
innocence of their childhood are no less potent to ruin the virtue 
of their youth and early manhood. How then can we expect 
them to be steady and respectable members of society when 
the restraints of school are removed and they are free to do as 
they like? Yet the official returns recording their after career 
vouch for no less than eighty-seven per cent.! known to be 
going on well, at least during the three years over which the 
record extends, while of the remaining thirteen per cent., after 
allowing for those who are dead or who cannot be traced, there 
remain only 4'2 per cent. who are known to be positively 
unsatisfactory. 

Before the Brothers undertook the care of the school, it had 
been in the hands of a secular priest and of paid officials. These 
latter had managed the boys after the accustomed manner of 
paid officials to whom is committed a charge like this. It 
was indeed uphill work for the Brothers at the beginning. 
For a long time they toiled and apparently toiled in vain 
to win the hearts of the boys. There was a spirit of bitter 
hostility to all authority ingrained in them; they considered 
themselves as prisoners, and their aim and object was to defy 
and resist their gaolers, as far as this was possible without 
painful consequences to themselves. Vainly, as it seemed fora 
time, did the good Brothers address them in terms of friendly 
remonstrance, pointing out to them that they were not in a 
prison, but in a school established by the Bishop, who sent 
them there for their own interest and advantage. Vainly they 
pointed out to them that they, the Brothers, were their friends, 
not their enemies, that they had no reward or recompense in this 
world save the friendship and affection of their young charges, 
and that they would never have come to live among them unless 
they were really fond of them and wished to help them. All 
this seemed at first to make little or no impression. 

But at this juncture Father Bernard Vaughan gave them 
a retreat, and this worked a great change. He exerted his 
wonderful gifts of persuasive oratory to try and infuse into 
them a better spirit. They had already begun to be softened 
by the self-sacrificing kindness of the Brothers, and their 
single-hearted devotion to their welfare, and during the retreat 


1 Out of 255 discharged in three years, 1887-90, 219 were doing well, 9 dead, 
17 unknown, 7 doubtful, 3 convicted of crime, 
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the grace of God touched the hearts of many of them, though 
some still held out, and clung to that fierce resistance to 
authority against which the Brothers seemed to strive in vain. 

About this time an event occurred which was the final 
influence in giving a new spirit to the place. There were two 
boys who were foremost in their defiance and rebellion. They 
were boys of a low type, vicious and disobedient, stubborn 
and needing continual vigilance. They had refused to go to 
confession at the retreat, and had encouraged each other in 
subsequent acts of disobedience. One evening one of them 
complained of sickness and was sent to the infirmary. He 
had been eating greedily that afternoon, and his illness seemed 
to be the consequence of it. He got unaccountably worse in 
the course of the next day, and a priest was sent to him to try 
and induce him to make his confession and reconcile himself to 
God, but the miserable boy turned away his head and refused 
to listen, and the priest had to come away disappointed. 

When the infirmarian came round the next morning the boy 
was dead. He had died without the sacraments, without any 
sign of contrition, and there was every reason to fear, with his sin 
unrepented of and unforgiven. This incident produced a profound 
impression on the whole school, and from that time onwards 
the Brothers had no further trouble with them. The salutary 
motive of fear had done its work; what they regarded as a 
judgment of God had been brought before their eyes, and they 
trembled for themselves. The cOmpanion of the boy who had 
died so miserably became a completely changed character, 
exemplary in his conduct and regular at his religious duties. 
From that time forward there was a continual advance in all 
that was good; day by day the Brothers found themselves able 
to relax the method of government which had been necessary 
as long as the spirit of insubordination prevailed, until the 
school became in reality a Christian family, in which the 
relations of the boys to those set over them were those of ready 
obedience and sincere affection, a spirit of mutual confidence 
and of self-government taking the place of the unwilling sub- 
mission and compulsory discipline of the past. 


In the system of the school as it exists at present the most 
wonderful feature is the self-government of the boys. Over each 
section of twenty-four there are two non-commissioned officers, 
or monitors, who are termed the s¢rifer and marker respectively. 
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The strifer is the serjeant of the section, and the marker 
takes his place in his absence. The s¢riper, be it remarked, is 
not so called, as might be imagined, from his having the power 
of inflicting stripes on any who misconduct themselves, but (in 
defiance, it must be confessed, of the proprieties of accurate 
nomenclature) because of the official stripes that he himself 
carries on his right arm. He wears his neat suit of blue serge 
at all times, whereas the rest wear it only on Sundays and in 
public. At every duty he is responsible for the conduct of the 
rest. He is obeyed with a promptitude and a willing obedience 
that seem incredible to one who has not grasped the central 
idea of willing obedience that rules the whole establishment. 
The other governing principle of the school, and one that 
ensures a good spirit throughout, is to make the boys themselves 
the judges of ill-doing, and to develope in them such a healthy 
public spirit that they shall be the first to drag any offender to 
justice. It is perfectly marvellous how the Brothers by their 
self-denying energy and perseverance, by their patience, tact, 
and unselfish devotion to the boys committed to them, have 
produced a healthy tone such as might well excite the envy of 
any public school of the most well-bred and carefully trained 
youths. If a boy is disobedient, idle, or impertinent, the rest 
of his company make his life a somewhat uncomfortable one, 
and sometimes the Brothers have themselves to interfere to 
protect from summary and rather severe chastisement some 
offender who has excited the indignation of his comrades. 
This lofty sense of right is not entirely the result of an abstract 
perception of the fitness of things, or of a superhuman perfec- 
tion that enlists them, apart from all consideration of their 
own interest, on the side of authority. It is the result of the 
unfailing kindness and consideration and _ personal interest 
shown in them by the Brothers which appeals to the gratitude 
of their young hearts, and which is, to many of them, a new and 
delightful experience in life. The quick instinct of childhood 
recognizes the contrast between the hard, selfish, cruel treat- 
ment many of them received in the world outside, often from 
their own parents, and the thoughtful and affectionate care they 
meet with from these good religious, and, recognizing it, they 
obey from love, and not from fear, and are indignant with any 
bc who takes advantage of the kindness shown him, and are 
at acted to, and rejoice in, a loyal obedience to their benefactors. 
There is also another motive for good conduct which is of 
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a less exalted character. Each section of twenty-four that is 
generally satisfactory receives, from time to time, some little 
indulgence, and those that are most distinguished for thcir 
good behaviour are rewarded with a visit to some favourite 
place of amusement, and with some dainties dear to the juvenile 
palate, toffee, hard-bake, fruit when it is in season, cakes, pear- 
drops, and the like. If the ill-behaviour of an individual robs 
the section of such enjoyments, the wrath of his fellows often 
takes a practical and painful form, which is more effective 
and generally more severe than the penalties inflicted by 
authority. 

Not that all punishments can be left to the boys themselves. 
For minor offences extra drill or the penance walk (to pace 
alone in the playground during recreation-time), are common 
penalties, for graver misdemeanours the cane or the _ birch. 
The latter punishment is inflicted only by the Brother Superior. 
The culprit is tried in solemn form; the witnesses to his 
ill-deed are summoned; he is given full opportunity of self- 
defence, and only receives the punishment when he has acknow- 
ledged his fault, and has been asked what amount he considers 
that he deserves. As a ruie he will allot to himself a heavier 
sentence than his merciful judge has decided to inflict. One 
offence there is that is rather common among new-comers, but 
has to be severely visited on them, not on account of any 
inherent wickedness, but because of the need of a strong 
deterrent. Although the boys are assigned by sentence of law 
to the school, and can be brought back by the police to 
the school, it is not in any sense a prison, the walls are low 
and the doors are generally open, and the youngest boy 
can make his escape if he chooses. On their first arrival the 
temptation to abscond is very great. These little arabs, for 
arabs they are almost without exception, have already acquired 
nomad habits that render discipline, regularity, subjection to 
rule, the monotony of a regular life, intolerable to them. 
The uncontrolled life of the streets has a great charm for those 
who live it, and the reckless youngster who lives by pilfering 
and sleeps where he can, has not such a bad home of it. No 
twinges of conscience disturb the tranquillity of his conscience. 
As long as he can avoid his natural enemy the policeman, he is 
at peace. If his father is drunk, or his mother belabours him 
with the poker, he escapes the parental roof with nimble feet 
and takes leave of absence for a week or two, throwing in his 
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lot with a gang of juvenile marauders. There is a delightful 
excitement in the successful raid, and no little genuine sclf- 
-gotten gains. 


o 


complacency when their pockets are full of ill 
Such boys pine for the streets and for sweet liberty, and on the 


d 


punishment book “absconding” is a not unfrequent entry. 
Sometimes a new-comer will abscond three times in the first 
week, and nothing but the wholesome fear of bodily pain will 
induce him to remain. But happily they are children, and their 
habits are not yet formed, and they soon find out that not only 
does absconding bring with it painful results, but they learn 
that the obedience required of them is an obedience of love, not 
of fear, and that the cruelty they encountered outside is replaced 
by scelf-sacrificing kindness, and that, in spite of the restraint, 
there is in the new life something that appeals to their better 
nature, as well as providing material comforts unknown to them 
outside. There is, moreover, that most potent of influences, the 
force of good example. They are drafted into a company who 
have already learned habits of obedience and discipline, and in 
a few weeks they generally settle down, and often those who 
have come from the worst surroundings, and begin by being 
most troublesome, turn out in the end the most exemplary 
members of the community. 

But how do these children spend their time? The great 
mass of them have to attend school regularly. The schools are, 
needless to say, under Government, and some of the Brothers 
are certificated. All the teaching is done by the Brothers 
themselves, assisted by some of the bigger boys as_pupil- 
teachers. Ordinary Government regulations prevail. 

At the age of eleven or twelve they begin to work as half- 
timers, though in the case of many the utter neglect of their 
early education makes it desirable to keep them at their books 
for a longer period. When the requirements of the Education 
Department are fulfilled, the question arises as to the work to 
be assigned to each. Already some sort of idea has been 
formed of what they are fit for. But the first work to which 
a boy is put is almost invariably “match-box making.” It is 
not a lucrative trade: 2'4d. per gross is the regular wage, all 
materials of course being provided. A nimble-fingered child 
will find it hard to earn od. in the day, as this represents 
576 boxes. The chief value of this employment is to enable 
the authorities to form an idea of the special capacities of each- 


When a boy has been at it for about a month, he is allotted 
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to one or other of the regular workshops, where he has to 
learn the trade which is to be his future career. 

Work begins at 8.30. The boys rise at 6, hear Mass at 7, 
breakfast at 7.30, and then after a little recreation, march off to 
the school or workshop. The workshops are nine in number, all 
of them presided over by a foreman skilled in the special trade 
in which he has to instruct the boys. There is of course a 
bakery, which turns out weekly some seven hundred or eight 
hundred loaves of bread, worthy of the table of a king; and 
a shoemakers’ and tailors’ shop, in which, however, no work is 
done, except for the inmates of the establishment. It is not 
found that shoemaking is a very profitable trade for the boys 
in after life. All the rougher work is done by machinery 
nowadays, and machinery ruins hand-labour. The only lucrative 
labour is slipper-making, where it seems that hand-work is better 
appreciated and a skilful hand can earn good wages. A large 
number of the boys are taught tailoring, even of those who devote 
themselves to some other line of life; wisely too, for who is 
there in any rank or position who has not sometimes wished 
that he was more proficient with needle and scissors and thread, 
and was not so fatally dependent on others when time or unfore- 
seen accident had destroyed the consistency or comeliness of 
his attire? Baking is always a good trade, and a skilful baker 
is sure to find employment. It has, however, its serious 
drawbacks in the night-work and the unhealthiness of the 
heated ovens. 

But now we come to other and more ambitious handicrafts. 
In a mechanics’ shop young sons of Vulcan are drawing out 
of the fire with nimble pincers some red-hot pieces of iron, and 
with heavy blows forming them to bars and bolts and hooks, 
and implements the names of which are unknown save to the 
votary of the art, while others are cutting and drilling and 
polishing around. Next we visit the wood-turners, who 
are learning from their accomplished master the ordinary 
mysteries of their craft. Among them, and curious to say, one 
who is regarded as among the most skilful of all those there 
employed, has no hands, but shapeless pieces of flesh with 
rudimentary fingers and nails, of which, however, he can make 
better use than many who have the full complement of well- 
formed, duly-jointed extremities. Then we go on into the 
cabinet-makers’ shop, where a bright intelligent boy, of whose 
past career we shall have a word to say presently, is pointed 
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out to us as having with his own unaided hand made a chest 
of drawers, that was thought worthy of being sent as a specimen 
of skilful workmanship to Chicago. Hence we pass to the 
wire-mattress makers, and last of all to those who pursue 
what is perhaps the most dignified and inventive of all 
the trades, wood-carving. This is, like many of these higher 
class employments, uncertain and liable to long periods of 
inaction. But if trade is brisk, a skilful workman can earn 
quite a little fortune, especially if to mechanical skill he adds 
a power of designing. We were shown ornamental coal-scuttle 
sides of panelled wood, most deftly carved, and selling at the 
wholesale shops at Is. 4d. a piece. Of these a rapid carver 
can make seven or eight in the day, earning in good times from 
three guineas to four guineas a week. Some of the boys bring 
in good money, one of them having a well-marked talent for 
original design. Yet on the general run of the shops, there is 
little or no profit, for the skilled teachers have to be paid and 
the industrial profits of one portion of the establishment are 
compensated by others which do not pay their way. For it is 
not the object of the Brothers to make money out of their 
boys, but to train them to make money for themselves hereafter. 
They accordingly take pains to secure as the head of each shop 
a workman who is not only thoroughly reliable and eminently 
skilful in his trade, but one who is a good teacher and can train 
others with success. Such men cannot be had for nothing, and 
each week the house spends about £40 a week in wages to 
externs, over £2,000 a year in all! How under these circum- 
stances they feed their boys so well, dress them so well, pay 
rent and taxes, support themselves, and keep all their workshops 
going, is a mystery only to be explained by the care that God 
takes of those who are doing His work in a spirit of self-devoted, 
unselfish charity. 

Among the boys are some whose delicacy of constitution 
or ill-health renders them unfit for the labour of the workshops. 
These find employment in the garden which runs alongside of 
the community house. And what a garden it is! fit to take its 
place among the historic gardens of Alcinous. Its specialty is 
stocks, white, red, and purple, and all most fragrant. There are 
plenty of other flowers beside, but stocks preponderate. In the 
centre is a sort of circular mound, which is the crown and 
central glory of the whole garden, more beautifully adorned 
with varied stocks than any of the beds around. Up and down 
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the garden are some half-dozen boys, planting, watering, and 
trimming, after the most approved methods of horticulture. 


But it is 12.30 p.m. and the bell rings and labour ceases. 
In a few minutes the recreation-ground is full of youngsters, 
playing as only English boys can play at English games. One 
division is, however, drilling, each of them provided with a pole 
with which a variety of manceuvres are performed which we 
have no time to describe at length. One, two, three, four—and 
the poles are raised above their heads with both hands, then 
dropped behind their backs, then raised again, then planted at 
arm’s length upon the ground to the right or left. It is easy 





now to understand their soldier-like march through the streets, 
their suppleness of limb and healthy appearance. All are drilled, 
even the little ones, and the frequent exercise docs much 
towards undoing the inherited defects and unhealthy nature of 
their earlier life. 

At length dinner hour approaches, and at a given signal the 
playground is cleared and all hasten to the washing-place. We 
watch them, stripped to the waist, revelling on a hot day in 
July in the wholesome luxury of cold water. Each has his own 
basin with an unlimited supply of water. There is no confusion, 
yet no one to supervise them, save the stripers or monitors 
chosen from among the boys themselves. In due time the 
striper whistles, and quickly dressed they march off in line to 
another welcome duty, their mid-day meal in the refectory. 
To the refectory we follow them, and here we have a fresh 
explanation of their sound and healthy appearance. Every day 
they have either meat or meat soup (Friday of course excepted), 
beef, mutton, corned beef, soup, &c., in rotation. To-day is a 
soup day, and we examine the soup. It is thick, tasty, with 
plenty of meat in it, and pearl barley to thicken and improve it. 
The boys are chatting away, healthy, merry, and with exccllent 
appetites. Here, too, no officer of discipline is present: they 
govern themselves. The head striper, or serjeant-major (who 
works, by the way, in the tailors’ shop), is looking on in his blue 
serge with his four stripes on his sleeve, giving directions and 


keeping order, and the stripers under him, with their three stripes, 
are at the heads of the tables, responsible for the conduct of 
their respective divisions. Dinner ended, some more recreation, 
and then back to school or work for some four hours more, after 
which supper, more recreation, night prayers, and go to bed. 
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Such is life in the school, but we must not omit another 
important feature in the establishment. As the boys draw near 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, provision has to be made, as far 
as is possible, for enabling them to practise in the world outside 
the lessons learned during their time at school. They are 
entering on the perilous age of early youth. The spirit of 
independence begins to acquire a force unknown before, the 
love of liberty grows stronger, and temptations are sure to 
beset them within and without. By way of gradually accustoming 
them to their liberty, the Brothers procure them before their 
time is up situations in the city where they spend the day, 
returning at night to the peaceful shelter of the “Home.” For 
“Home” it is named in contradistinction to the school, and its 
inmates, though still entrusted to the Brothers and liable to 
discipline, enjoy an amount of freedom which is a very prudent 
way of introducing them to the full independence that they 
will enjoy when the age of sixteen is reached. They are placed 
out, some at shops, some in private families, some in hotels ; 
after their work they come home to their dinner and spend the 
evening at the Home. If the distance is not too great they 
come for lunch in the middie of the day, a big bowl] of really 
delicious tea, and bread and butter ad /7bitum. But it is found 
best for the chief meal to be reserved to the evening, and from 
six to eight a continuous and substantial dinner is served as 
they come in from their work. After dinner they have a 
recreation-room with bagatelle, dominoes, and other games, and 
a library if they are of a studious turn. Their wages have to be 
handed over to the Home, and in return they are fed, lodged, 
clothed, and also receive a certain modicum of weekly pocket- 
money. 

This excellent system is best approved by its very drawbacks. 
It is during this period that the cases of absconding, though 
always few, are wont to occur most frequently. Many a poor 
boy who has behaved excellently while under school discipline, 
on returning to life in the world, finds an unfortunate “ revivis- 
cence” of the still smouldering fires of his early propensities. 
Those who were always well conducted under the rule of the 
good Brothers break out when subject to the harsher dominion 
of a master. Those who were always perfectly honest in the 
school recommence the pilfering of their childish years. They 
meet with former companions, relatives, or even parents, who 
lay in wait for them when the receipt of their weekly wages 
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renders them an object of affectionate interest on account of the 
money in their pockets. Then they are ashamed to go back, and 
have to be marched back in disgrace to be duly punished. But 
the lesson thus taught is a most salutary one, and many a poor 
boy finds out thereby his own weakness, and learns wisdom 
from suffering. This time of trial also enables the Brothers 
to learn the character of their boys better than in the school. 
Self-reliance and self-control are more hardly tried, and they 
can form a good forecast as to a boy’s after career or the 
best way of dealing with him, from his conduct while living 
at the Home and working outside. Indeed, the system is 
so successful that it is with the greatest regret that want 
of room compels them, when the age of sixteen is reached, 
to turn their boys adrift. They have in contemplation the 
construction of a permanent Home for them, where they 
may of their own accord remain for some years after their time 
in the school is over. For it is very difficult for a lad of 
sixteen to earn enough to live on respectably. It is scarcely 
possible (so the Brothers told me) except for those employed at 
hotels or at bakeries. The former get fed for nothing, and the 
latter are well paid and often get fed as well. But in all other 
trades a boy begins at nine or ten shillings a week, and cannot 
be decently lodged and fed for less than eight shillings, and how 
is he to clothe himself and provide all other expenses on what is 
left ? It can be done in a Home for five shillings or six shillings, 
because no profit is sought, and numbers reduce individual cost. 
There is, moreover, in a Home protection from the dangers that 
beset a boy during his leisure hours if he is completely his own 
master, and the years which intervene between boyhood and 
manhood are passed in comparative safety. Even now some 
few remain in the Home for a time after their time is past, or 
return thither when out of work, but the number that can be 
accommodated is very small. 

We have said that nearly all the boys turn out well as far as 
temporals are concerned. In matters spiritual an equally satis- 
factory record is out of the question. A certain rough time, a 
time of neglect of religious duties and general carelessness is 
what has to be looked for in a majority of these lads of sixteen 
when first released from the wholesome discipline of the school 
and launched upon the perilous sea of life. The results, however, 
are on the whole very consoling. There is reason to believe 
that fifty per cent. of the boys attend regularly, or with fair 
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regularity, to their duties, an average the largeness of which 
will be best appreciated by those who have watched the career 
of ordinary working boys. Of the other fifty per cent. a large 
number are brought back, when they from time to time visit the 
school, and fall once more under the personal influence of the 
Brothers. On Saturdays and Sundays open house is kept, and 
all old inmates know that they are welcome. Many a one on 
such occasions is persuaded to turn over a new leaf and to 
resume neglected duties. Some of the boys who have left do 
quite an apostolic work among their comrades, and make a point 
of looking up those who they know are careless. 


Such is the system pursued, as well as it can be gathered 
from a few passing visits. In estimating its influence for good, 
we must never forget the almost hopeless surroundings out of 
which the poor boys were taken. Vice in their blood, vice 
before them from infancy, vice in the words they heard and 
the deeds they witnessed. Who could hope that they should 
be aught else but vicious themselves? Nearly all of them, too, 
either truants or thieves, idle, reckless, incorrigible little vagrants, 
and many without the most elementary knowledge of religion. 

We shall, however, form the best idea of their past from a few 
details, collected for the most part from the boys themselves, of 
one or two individual cases. We have already spoken of the boy 
who distinguished himself by making the chest of drawers for 
Chicago. He is nowa most intelligent, handy, well-conducted 
boy. What was his career outside? Father he had never known, 
mother often drunk, and generally harsh and unkind to him. 
For a time he was sent to school under pressure from the 
School Board officer, but those were the days of compulsory 
school-pence, and the chance of at the same time playing truant 
and having threepence to spend, was too strong a temptation for 
his untrained virtue. After a time he found a longer holiday 
desirable by reason of his mother’s not unmerited wrath when 
she received fresh visits from the School Board officer, and for a 
month he had simply lived by begging and pilfering, chiefly the 
latter, “sleeping out” where best he could. He was a sharp boy, 
and inventive withal, and familiar with most of the ordinary 
tricks of juvenile thieves. The market was the favourite resort of 
him and his fellows, and a little judicious organization enabled 
one of the gang to keep a sharp look-out on the owner of a stall, 
while another carried off cakes, apples, oranges, anything. He 
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and his friends made a speciality of purse-stealing—not picking 
pockets, they were not so far advanced in civilization as that. 
But it seems that on some of the stalls were purses and other 
light articles bought by the country people, which the owners 
of the stall thought to keep secure by putting them under a 
rather heavy glass case, and therefore watched with insufficient 
care. One of these children would adroitly lift the side of the 
case, and another would scize as many purses as he could grasp, 
and make off with the spoil. A very good trade they carried on 
too. The purses were worth Is. each, and they sold them for 
twopence or threepence at the shop of some dealer, who, in 
accordance with the Apostle’s recommendation, “asked no 
questions for conscience sake.” Another trick consisted in 
looking out for shops in which there was no clock, and a 
good-natured looking woman behind the counter. The most 
respectable of the gang went in, and asked her to tell him 
the “exact time.” While she went to look in the parlour 
behind the shop, he would lay hands on the most available 
booty, and either bolt without awaiting her return, or, if this 
was too risky, would be found demurely standing when she came 
back, thanking her with much gratitude for her kindness. 

These young rascals were very skilful at earning money by 
imaginary sufferings, and their effusive sobs over the sixpence 
which their mother had given them to buy some bread, but 
which they had lost, or some cruel boy forcibly torn from them, 
were very effective in extracting from the too compassionate 
passer-by a coin to replace the supposcd loss. But some of them 
made a good trade by a trick that was new to me. A little 
shocless Arab would lie about feigning sleep at the foot of a 
staircase, or at the bottom of the steps of an hotel in the 
twilight of evening, just in the way of those who came down 
it. He would wait until some one (if a little the worse for 
drink, so much the better) hurrying down, passed close to him, 
brushing against him in the darkness. Thereupon the child 
would set up a loud scream, nursing hand or foot, or what- 
ever part of his body chanced to be touched, as if in severe 
pain, and accusing the passer-by of having trodden on him in 
his haste. Nothing (to the praise of human nature be it said) 
enlists compassion so much as an injured child, and however 
innocent the accused of doing any mischief, he generally had to 


make compensation, being cither himsclf persuaded that he 
might unconsciously have placed his foot on the little prostrate 
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form, or compelled to do so by the indignation of those 
around, Even if he himself was resolute, there was generally 
some tender-hearted female attracted by the cries and sobs, 
who would console the poor suffering child with some sub- 
stantial form of sympathy. Such methods, however, were 
risky, and could not be practised too often. It was necessary 
to give a wide berth for some time to come to the shop where 
the time had been asked. The safest trick on the whole was the 
“sixpence-losing.” It was almost impossible to convict the 
offender of lying, and a boy would sometimes make quite a 
harvest in a single day by going from place to place and 
repeating his performance. But even this was dangerous to 
repeat on successive days, as a hard-hearted observer, who had 
witnessed it previously, would sometimes denounce the fraud, 
or a ruthless policeman, who had received notice of its frequent 
recurrence, carry off the perpetrator to durance vile. 

Passing through the shoemakers’ shop we accost a fair- 
haired bullet-headed little chap of thirteen, hammering away 
at a pair of boots, rosy-cheeked and stout, but somewhat shy. 
A few questions and a word of encouragement from the Brother, 
elicit the information that he had been sent there for “ cobbing 
a nugget” (sc) from a Jew. “But where did you get it?” 
“Took it from the front of his shop, Father.” “And what did 
you do with it?” “Ate it, Father.” Ate a nugget! I was 
bewildered. But the Brother smilingly informed me that 
“nugget” was the familiar name of the tempting sweetmeat 
known as xougat, and that sweet-shops were very liable to the 
depredatory visits of these luxurious youngsters. 

Another youngster, merry and talkative, employed at 
present in the shoemakers’ shop, spent his early years 
travelling about with his mother, who lived the ordinary life 
of a common tramp. As far as I could learn she was not 
dishonest, or if she was, kept it from the knowledge of her 
son. She simply begged her way from place to place, selling 
some little articles in order to evade police regulations, and 
sleeping in common lodging-houses in the towns through which 
they passed. One day, in some northern town, the boy begged 
at the door of a doctor, who looked at him with scrutinizing eye, 
asked him a number of questions, and then sent him down to 
a large pastrycook’s in the town with a letter. The boy, 
suspecting nothing of the contents, made his way to the 
direction given him, and after a wistful and expectant glance 
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at the very satisfactory nature of the establishment, delivered 
it at the house. He was brought in, seated in the kitchen, 
kindly treated and well fed. But alas! before long a most 
unwelcome visitor, in the shape of a policeman, made his 
appearance. The owner of the house was a leading member 
of the School Board, and the doctor had sent him thither with 
a view to-his being handed over to the stern guardianship of 
the law. The next day, under the terms of the Vagrant Act, 
he was brought before the magistrates, and duly consigned to 
the Industrial School at Manchester. 

But among the tailors we have a quict-looking boy, whose 
experiences before entering were somewhat abnormal. He 
belonged to a gang of truants—half truants, half thieves—whose 
speciality was the providing themselves with meals at the 
expense of the carters of the city. They hung about the 
crowded thoroughfares until they espied some heavily-laden 
waggon or “lorry” whose driver was the sole occupant. Busy 
with his horses, and knowing that the bales and barrels were too 
heavy to be carried off from his wagon, he paid little attention 
to his goods. But these little arabs knew that there was another 
prize within reach. The driver almost invariably had his dinner 
in the lorry carefully stowed away in a box behind his seat. 
Stealthily some barefooted youngster would clamber up into the 
vaggon, and creeping up to the box where the booty lay, would 
appropriate its contents with nimble fingers, and succeed in 
gliding back unobserved amid'the bales of cotton or tins of oil, 
and making his escape. Many a poor hungry carter must have 
wondered how it was that his dinner mysteriously disappeared 
during his journey through the streets. 

By way of pastime this same gang “invented” a most 
original and dangerous form of amusement. Hanging about 
among the railway stores they discovered a carelessly-guarded 
shed where fog-signals were kept already in case of need. How 
they discovered they were fog-signals I did not learn, but the 
fact once ascertained, a splendid opportunity of sport was 
afforded them. Half a dozen fog-signals were placed at 
intervals along the line in the darkness of the night, while 
the authors of the mischief watched in anxious expectation 
for the happy moment when the next train should pass and 
the signals explode. What was the effect on the engine-driver 
of fog-signals repeated again and again on some night when 
fog there was none, it is hard to say. I only know that after 
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two or three successful raids on the stores, and delightful 
evenings spent in watching from a safe hiding-place the 
explosion of the signals, a watch was set, and my poor little 
friend dragged off to the nearest police-court, and thence sent 
on to the industrial school. 

But two of the most wonderful of the inmates were children 
of nine and seven respectively. They were of a quite superior 
type, and had the appearance of children of a better class. The 
eldest had, I was informed, been had up for stealing twenty 
times. He was not a bad-looking boy, but with a curiously- 
shaped narrow head, and strange, cunning eyes. He was not 
intelligent or communicative, and I passed to his younger 
brother, a dear little child, with a round, innocent, gentle face, 
fair hair, blue eyes, quick-witted too, and ready to answer 
questions. “What had he stolen?” “A leg of mutton, a 
picture, a lump of beef, and some oilcloth.” “Had he been 
beaten for it?” “ Yes, five or six times.” “And taken before 
the magistrate?” “Yes, twice.’ “And what had they said to 
him?” “They said I was a bad boy.” It was on this final 
occasion that the two brothers were handed over to the 
industrial school, where they had been for five or six months, 
and had been most exemplary in their conduct. How are we 
to account for the extraordinary perversity of these two innocent 
little kleptomaniacs ? 


I think I have, in the course of the present article, suffi- 
ciently indicated the distinctive excellencies of the system 
pursued by the Brothers, but it may be worth while to restate 
them. 

1. The system is essentially a home system, and the tone of 
the whole house is domestic rather than disciplinary. The law 
of love prevails. The Brothers are at the same time father 
and mother to the boys. This is the main secret of their 
influence. We often hear that the boys of industrial schools 
do not turn out good Catholics in after life. If this is so, it 
is because the life is not a home life, and the place is more 
like a barrack than a family. But the Manchester school is 
essentially a family, and a happy family, where the authority is 
paternal, not magisterial, and the obedience is an obedience of 
love rather than fear. 

2. The boys are trained to govern themselves, and the 
Brothers interfere as little as possible in the ordinary discipline 
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of the house. It is all carried on by the boys, those most 
deserving of confidence being entrusted with the management 
of the rest. Experience has shown that these monitors or 
stripers almost invariably prove themselves thoroughly worthy 
of the reliance placed in them by their superiors, and that it 
has a steadying effect upon them if they are inclined to be 
wild. They rise to the new sense of responsibility and do not 
take advantage of their position or rouse the resentment of the 
rest by harshness or tyranny. It is the best possible training 
for them, and is one of the causes of their after success. 

3. The employments of the boys are not for employment’s 
sake, or merely to fill up time, or with a view to making money 
for the school, but all are directed to the promotion of the future 
success in life of those engaged in them. In this respect, as in 
all else, the boys cannot help seeing that everything in the 
institution is simply directed to their good, and that those in 
authority over them are really and truly their servants for 
Christ’s sake, not looking in any way to their own interest or 
comfort or pleasure, or to anything else save the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of those committed to their care. When once 
a boy realizes this, he learns a lesson of unselfishness never to 
be forgotten, and acquires a loving confidence in the Brothers 
that makes obedience easy, and establishes a life-long friendship 
between himself and them. 

4. In compliance with the same general principle, the great 
liberality with which the boys’ are treated is very remarkable. 
As far as is possible in such an institution, they have the best of 
everything, the best of food, the best teaching, the best lodging, 
the best provision for their future. They are thoroughly well 
treated, and show their appreciation of it by their excellent 
conduct and their healthy appearance, their willing industry and 
their appreciative gratitude in after life. 

Such are the principles, the essentially and exclusively 
Christian and Catholic principles, which direct the course of the 
Manchester Industrial School. There may be many like it, we 
hope there are; but we imagine that it would be hard to find 
one which more thoroughly deserves our hearty sympathy, 
admiration, and respect, or a body of men more devoted or 
more efficient than the excellent Brothers who manage it. 


R. F, CLARKE, 

















The Passion of Little St. Hugh of Lincoln. 


Little St. Hugh of Lincoln was a Christian child about eleven years of 
age, who was cruelly murdered by a certain Joppin and other Jews, in the 
city of Lincoln, out of hatred to Christ, and in imitation of the Sacred 
Passion, on August 27, 1255. Joppin confessed the crime, and was 
condemned to death together with his accomplices, by order of Henry III. 
and his Parliament, assembled at Reading. (See Butler’s Lives of Saints, 
with authorities there quoted.) There was much devotion shown to this 
child-martyr before the Reformation; now there remains nothing of the 
shrine in Lincoln Cathedral but a large stone, somewhat resembling a high 
door-step, though the site in the south chancel-aisle is still shown. A year 
or two ago, the Universal Review (an artistic journal now defunct) published 
in one of its numbers a quaint sestina, with exquisite illustrations descriptive 
of the martyrdom of Little St. Hugh. 


I 


Wort ye of St. Hugh of Lincoln 

— Little Hugh of Lincoln town— 
How the child of ten short summers 
Won the martyr’s palm and crown ? 
Golden August month was dying 
Full six hundred years ago, 

When the babe now dight in glory 
Bore his passion here below. 


2. 


As o’er fen and dreary moorland, 

Slowly waned the parting day, 

Round the market-cross in Lincoln 
Winsome children came to play. 

Nigh them stood some wrathful strangers, 
—Hateful of the Christian name— 

Men, whose fathers erst in Juda, 


Doom’d the blessed Christ to shame. 
VOL. LXXVIII. 
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‘ 
As the purple gloaming deepen’d, 
As the darkling night came down, 
Seized they on one hapless infant 
—Little Hugh of Lincoln town ; 
Took him to their secret dwelling ; 
Bared his virgin flesh so fair ; 
And with scourges lash’d his body, 
Till the roses blossom’d there. 


4. 

Then with angry thorns they crown’d him, 
- (Not a friend but God was nigh) ; 

Nailed his body like to Jesus, 

On a bitter cross to die. 

Raised upon the rood they mock’d him ; 

With a spear they pierc’d his side : 

Till he yielded up his spirit 

Like his Saviour crucified. 


5. 
On his face a sweet’ calm rested, 
Yet as token of his pain, 
’Neath his eyes the teardrops linger'd, 
Like the lilies after rain. 
Sought they now to hide their evil ; 
From the gibbet tore him down ; 
Cast his dead and gaping body 
In a well in Lincoln town. 


6. 


But the dear Lord lov’d the martyr, 
Who for love of Him did bleed ; 
So He mov’d the guilty strangers 
To proclaim their cruel deed. 
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From its prison, dried by summer, 
Pious folk his body bore ; 

And for love of Jesus’ martyr, 
Kiss’d the robe of blood he wore. 


-. 
Yeomen, peasants, maidens, mothers, 
Murky town and sunny wold, 
Czme to see how men had slain him, 
Like the Paschal Lamb of old. 
Forth they draw the thorny circlet, 
(Emblem of his victory now !) 
While the blood, like jewels, clust’ring 
Weaves a glory on his brow. 


8. 


Far and near the faithful gather’d 
At the martyr’s side to pray, 

And within the Minster laid him, 
Praising Jesus in the way. 

Thus throughout this merry England 
Tidings of his passion flew ; 

Till each weanling knew the story 
Of the martyr-babe, St. Hugh. 


JOSEPH ANTONINUS BYRNE, O.P, 

















Primitive Saints and the See of Rome." 





Mr. PULLER’S argument in this book is that the Primitive 
Saints of the first four Christian centuries were quite uncon- 
scious of that claim to supreme and universal jurisdiction which 
the modern See of Rome advances with so much confidence ; 
and that in consequence the claim cannot possibly rest on any 
Divine appointment. If there had been a Divine appointment 
it would have been given—as, indeed, is alleged—in the words 
addressed by our Lord to St. Peter; but how could these 
words bear a meaning of such fundamental importance, and 
the fact be completely unknown to the early Church? This 
argument is as old as the hills; and, indeed, Mr. Puller 
throughout relies more on writers like Tillemont than on any 
original research. At the same time it is due to him to 
recognize that he has drawn up an effective presentation of 
his case, and one which is likely to tell with readers who have 
not the opportunity of bringing it to the test. At the present 
moment we can only bestow upon his book a short notice, but 
perhaps we may return to it at greater length afterwards, and 
meanwhile we are happy to learn that Father Rivington is 
taking it in hand in the current number of the Dublin Review.? 

Mr. Puller assures us that he has “not consciously kept back 
any facts or passages belonging to those centuries which would 
in my opinion avail to rebut or qualify the general conclusion 
at which we arrived.” That he has not been guilty of any 
conscious unfairness we can well believe, but he most certainly 
has left out of account facts and passages which very seriously 
affect his reasonings. We shall use our space in pointing out 
some of them. 

(1) He has not dealt fairly with the personality of the 
primitive Popes. The force of an appeal to the witness of 

1 The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. Puller, of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. With a Preface by Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln. Longmans, 1893. 


2 And also in the Appeal fo History, A Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, an 
excellent tract, which reaches us at the last moment, 
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the Primitive Saints lies just in the fact that they are witnesses 
recognized by the general voice of the early Church as her 
saints. It ought not therefore to exclude any who have been 
thus placed by the early Church in the category. But Mr. 
Puller is sure that some of them have been canonized too 
easily, and must be rejected as inadmissible witnesses. And 
it is just the line of Popes on which he fixes in order to reject 
almost all of them in this manner, for no other reason that 
one can discern save because they advanced claims to universal 
jurisdiction, and Mr. Puller thinks such pretensions could only 
proceed from arrogance and ambition. This is in fact to argue 
in a circle. If the Popes were truly conscious of a tradition in 
their See witnessing to its supremacy under Divine appoint- 
ment, there was no arrogance in the exercise of their office. 
If, too, the supremacy is, as Catholics have ever maintained, 
of Divine appointment, and yet granted in such wise that the 
fulness of its meaning should be realized only in a progressive 
course as the necessities of the Church under the guidance of 
the Spirit drew attention to one item of its contents after 
another—then it is to the Roman Bishops that we should 
naturally turn for the primary evidence of the fact. How 
significant then to find in their actions and utterances—in the 
actions and utterances of a line of Popes recognized by the 
general voice of the Church to have been not Popes only but 
Saints as well—a distinct assertion of universal jurisdiction, 
from the time of St. Damasus, as Mr. Puller realizes, and in 
reality from a much earlier date! 

(2) Mr. Puller, of course, endeavours to offer some justifica- 
tion for putting this important line of witnesses out of court. 
He will have them rejected as being “in marked contrast 
with the general teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church.” But why if this test is to be applied, does he pass 
over in silence, or else water down the significance of 
passages to which Catholics are wont to appeal as proof of the 
contrary? Tor instance, we are told that “when St. Athanasius 
was condemned by the Eastern Bishops, he had been supported 
by Pope Julius of Rome, who had recognized the practical 
nullity of the proceedings of his opponents . . . and had 
granted him the communion of the Church of Rome.” And 
yet what Socrates, the historian, really tells us is that 
Athanasius and others “made known their individual cases 
to Julius, Bishop of Rome, and he, in the exercise of the pre- 
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rogative peculiar to the Church of Rome, armed them with 
authoritative letters and sent them back to the East, having 
restored to each his own see,. .. and they, confiding in the 
letters of Bishop Julius, recovered their churches.” 

And why is there no room for the language of the Council 
of Aquileia presided over by St. Ambrose in 381? This 
Council wrote to the Emperor Gratian, imploring him “not to 
suffer the Head of the Roman World, the Roman Church, to be 
thrown into confusion (by the Antipope), for thence flow to all 
the rights of venerable communion.” Why, too, is there just a 
bare mention of the language used by the Legate Philip at the 
Council of Ephesus (“the most blessed Peter, prince and head 
of the Apostles, ... up to the present time and always lives 
and judges in his successors”), and no room to mention those 
other words of the same Legate, asserting without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Council itself acknowledged the Papal 
claims he was setting forth; or those other words on the part 
of the Council itself in its synodical letters, which instead of 
disavowing the belief attributed to it by the Legates, speak in 
full harmony therewith? Why, again, have we a few occasional 
references to the Council of Chalcedon, each suggesting on 
inadequate grounds that the Council rejected Papal claims, 
but no room to mention that St. Leo, by a sheer exercise of 
personal authority, deposed the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
that the Council, instead of disputing, at once recognized the 
legality of the sentence, and put it into execution; no room, 
either, to mention that if the Council passed a twenty-eighth 
Canon which was objectionable to St. Leo, as being in violation 
of the rights of Alexandria and Antioch, it wrote at the same 
time to St. Leo a letter, seeking his approval of the Canon, and 
recognizing in various ways the supremacy of his See? Surely 
these are significant facts. If the great St. Athanasius and 
his fellow-defenders of orthodoxy; if the great St. Ambrose 
on the part of the Fathers of Aquileia; if the great St. Cyril 
and the Council of Ephesus; and if the Fathers of Chalcedon, 
agree in recognizing the claims, which, by Mr. Puller’s acknow- 
ledgment, the Popes did not hesitate to make, it is obviously 
vain to say that the testimony of the primitive Church is in 
marked contrast to the pretension of the early Popes, 

We cannot charge Mr. Puller with leaving out of account 
the famous passage where St. Irenzeus similarly recognizes the 
prerogative of the Roman See. On the contrary, he has 
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analyzed the passage in question at considerable length. At 
the same time the exposition to which he adheres is not new, 
and has not been deemed satisfactory, even by non-Catholic 
scholars. St. Irenzeus says that propler potentiorem principalt- 
tatem, all other Churches must agree with (convenire ad) the 
Roman Church in its traditional teaching. Mr. Puller argues 
with a certain plausibility, without however advancing any fresh 
argument, that conventre ad should be rendered, “ resort to,” and 
that St. Ireneus merely means to say that the Roman Church, 
being the Church of the civil metropolis, is one where the beliefs 
of the entire Christian world can be gathered with ease from 
the many visitors who flock there from all parts on secular 
business. But had he taken context into consideration he 
must have seen at once that such a meaning is impossible. 
For the context, both previous and subsequent, shows 
unmistakeably that the superior advantage attributed by 
St. Irenzeus to the Roman Church as a source of accurate 
information on the Christian tradition, was in his estimation 
due not to its being the secular centre of the world, but to its 
connection through the line of its Bishops with the principal 
Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. In view of this context we 
cannot translate convenire ad otherwise than by “agree with.” 

And how comes Mr. Puller to brush aside our appeal to 
the letter of St. Augustine to St. Celestine, in which he fully 
recognizes St. Celestine’s right to reinstate Antony Bishop of 
Fussala, who had appealed to him against the Saint’s own 
sentence of deposition? Mr. Puller tells us very dogmatically 
that this transaction about Bishop Antony “happened during 
that interval of five or seven years, when the African Church, in 
pursuance of its compact, allowed Bishops to appeal to Rome.” 
But the African Bishops promised to submit to the appeals 
they had resisted, until the arrival of the answer from the East 
to their inquiry about the true text of the Canons of Nicza. 
This answer arrived in 419, and St. Augustine’s letter was 
written in 422. As for any compact to wait five or seven years, 
we can scarcely think what caused Mr. Puller to imagine its 
existence. There is no evidence for it that we know of. 

And he is equally unsatisfactory in his treatment of the few 
cases where primitive saints opposed themselves to the Popes. 
Not a hint is dropped anywhere in the book to inform readers 
that although we maintain the Papal power to have been 
original in itself, we also allow that the realization of its 
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contents was progressive. Yet when this distinction is perceived 
the said cases of opposition lose their significance. It was in 
each case an opposition more or less consistent with the stage 
of realization which belonged to the age when it happened. 
This applies to the opposition of St. Polycrates to St. Victor, 
of St. Cyprian to St. Stephen, of the African Bishops in the 
matter of Apiarius. We have also to remember the distinction, 
although Mr. Puller does not seem aware of it, between rejection 
of authority and resistance to some one or other of its decrees ; 
and again between jurisdiction and procedure. SS. Polycrates 
and Cyprian certainly protested against and perhaps resisted 
the decrees of SS. Victor and Stephen, deeming them improper ; 
but it cannot be proved that they rejected the authority of these 
Popes. The African Bishops in the Apiarius case did not 
raise the question of supreme jurisdiction, but only of the 
procedute settled at Nicaea; and in the same way the Council 
of Sardica, when it proposed to honour the memory of St. Peter, 
was not proposing to accord any extension of jurisdiction to 
the Popes, but to establish a new procedure, in the form of a 
right of appeal to the highest ecclesiastical authority. 

Mr. Puller’s treatment of the Tetrine texts is similarly 
characterized by failure to perceive necessary and obvious 
distinctions. These texts, he assures us, were not recognized 
by any unanimous consent of the Fathers to bear the con- 
struction set on them by the modern Roman Church. Thus 
in regard to St. Matt. xvi. 16, some Fathers say that the rock 
was St. Peter himself, others that it was faith, others that it 
was Christ. True. But Mr. Puller should have noticed that 
the disagreement, so far as it is disagreement, is over grammar 
not theology. Those who say the rock was faith mean 
St. Peter’s faith, and understand that he was the rock in virtue 
of his firm faith, not of any other personal characteristic. 
Those few who say the rock was Christ, regard St. Peter at 
least as the rock-man, or derivative rock, and do not doubt 
that to him were given the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Thus there is an unquestionable consent among the Fathers 
over the matter of the authority conveyed to St. Peter, and 
difference of opinion only as to the mode of expression employed 
to convey it. 

Just at present we must forbear to add any further criticisms 
on Mr. Puller’s version of the facts of early Church history. 
We must, however, at least in a single sentence express surprise 
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at the way in which he speaks of the tradition of St. Peter’s 
Roman Episcopate as having originated from the Clementine 
Recognitions, just as if this were an ascertained and accepted 
fact. There is no historical basis underlying his argument. 
In the first place, no one knows at what date the Recognitions 
were first known at Rome. And in the second, as Professor 
Harnack somewhere remarks, had they been the source on 
which the Roman Church relied for the establishment of any 
portion of its claimed prerogatives, they would have had a 
very different history. Mr. Puller’s argument is in fact a sheer 
vicious circle: “The tradition of St. Peter’s Roman Episcopate 
must be a myth, a simple legend, because it rests on the 
Clementine Recognitions. The Clementine Recognitions must 
have suggested the idea of the Roman Episcopate, as otherwise 
it would be difficult to regard the Roman Episcopate as a mere 
legend.” 


. 
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THE county Clare, together with part of the adjacent district, 
was known of old as Thomond, the English equivalent for 
Tuadh-Mhumhain (North Munster). In 1565, by Act 11 of 
Elizabeth, c. 9, this part of the principality above-named was 
added to Connaught, and made one of the six counties into 
which, that province was divided by Sir Henry Sidney. It was, 
however, re-annexed to Munster in 1602. It is incorrectly 
surmised that it was called Clare, from the name of an Anglo- 
Norman adventurer, Thomas de Clare, who obtained from 
Henry III. a grant of all the lands he might wrest from the 
Irish, and whose descendants maintained for some time a 
precarious position in the district. A far more trustworthy 
tradition refers this name to the C/lar-mér (“the great board”), 
z.e., the chief timber-bridge placed across the River Fergus at 
its narrowest part. From its position, it was a point of such 
strategical importance, that after the English occupation it gave 
its name to the whole county. ' The starting-point of the history 
of Clare is fixed at the advent of the Milesians or Scoti, the 
last of the pre-historic invaders mentioned in the Irish ethnic 
legends. While thus designating the pre-Christian records of 
our race, we fully allow with Sir James Mackintosh,? that under 
the constant care of official swzde,3 or learned men, our early 
annals acquired a completeness, fulness, and a certain consistency 
unsurpassed by those any other European nation possesses. 
Granting thus much, it may not be forgotten that the social 
environment, as we say nowadays, was eminently favourable 
to the growth and preservation of ethnic legends. We need 
but instance the long continuance of the tribal régime, and the 
appointment of a special class—the suwzde aforementioned— 
1 The History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans of Tipperary, Limerick, and 
Galway. With an ancient and a modern Map. By the Very Rev. P. White, P.P., 
V.G. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1893. 
2 History of England, vol. i. chap. 2. 
3 In Zeuss MSS. glossed doctor. 
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whose main duty it was to preserve the genealogies of the 
ruling houses and the memory of their exploits. These 
pedigrees and stories of raids, and inter-tribal wars were 
preserved, subject, however, to the unavoidable condition of 
gradual phonetic change according as the native dialect under- 
went alteration. It may be taken for granted that for many 
centuries these traditions were left undisturbed by foreign 
invasion, for though internal conquests and shiftings of tribes 
may confuse, they avail not to eradicate traditions and genea- 
logies. 

When the apostolate of St. Patrick had made our people 
acquainted with the Flood, the confusion of tongues, the unity 
of the human race, the suide betook themselves to the task 
of filling up the gap between their eponymous heroes and the 
builder of the Ark. The genealogies were now committed to 
writing, and, as they could be ‘collated, a wide field was opened 
to the inventive fancies of chroniclers. At a later date this 
history was fitted with a chronology and synchronized with the 
records of other nations. It is natural to assume that the 
annals of a group of tribes of diverse origin, consisting for 
the most part of names of persons and of battles, transmitted 
too by memory, must be lacking in chronological perspective. 
Keeping these drawbacks in view, we freely admit that, abstract- 
ing from their, at times, elaborate details, their Scriptural and 
classical plagiarisms, these ethnic legends give the main facts 
of the peopling of Ireland, and can stand the test of archeo- 
logical investigation. In the dim penumbra wherein authentic 
history gradually merges into legend, we may catch a glimpse 
of real personages and of the feats of valour or of administrative 
skill, the record whereof is stereotyped, so to speak, in the 
topographical nomenclature of the land whose destinies they 
helped to shape. 

About the middle of the second century of our era, in the 
reign of the over-King Cond, surnamed “of the Hundred 
Battles,” the clan of Degaid had got the upper hand in 
Munster, which was divided into three petty kingdoms ruled 
over by three princes of that race. A chief of the Eberians, 
Eoghan or Owen, better known under his a/as, Mogh Nuadhat, 
by the aid of his foster-father, the King of Leinster, drove the 
Degaidians out of Munster. They appealed to Cond, who 
took up their cause, and a fierce struggle ensued, in which Cond 
was worsted and compelled to divide the island with his rival. 
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The northern half remained subject to Cond, while Mogh ruled 
the southern. This partition is, to this day, recognized in the 
language of the Gaelic-speaking people, the northern division 
being known as Leth Cuind (Con’s half), the southern as 
Leth Mogha (M.’s half). Eiscar Riada, a line of gravel hills 
extending from Dublin to Clarinbridge in Galway, formed the 
boundary. War soon broke out anew, and at the Battle of 
Moylena, Mogha was defeated and slain. We may observe 
that a considerable number of foreigners is said to have been 
in Mogha’s army, among whom are specially named Spaniards. 
It is not improbable that these foreigners represent the tribe 
of Lugaid, the son of Ith, the brother of Galam,! the immediate 
eponym of the Milesians or Scoti, and that this was really the 
time of the arrival of that tribe in Ireland, out of which grew the 
Milesian legend. The earliest inscriptions in Ogham may be 
referred to this date, and seem to support the view just stated. 
But to proceed: Olioll Olum, the son of Owen, succeeded him 
as King of Munster, and to ensure peace, the over-King gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Of the eight sons born of this 
union, seven were left on the field of Magh Mucruimhe, near 
Athenry (about A.D. 195). Between his sole surviving son, 
Cormac Cas, and Fiacha, the son of his own eldest son, 
Eoghan, Olioll divided his kingdom, giving to Cormac Cas 
the northern half. At this time Clare was still occupied by 
one of the various tribes known by the general name of 
Firbolgs. The arrangement between Cond and Mogha had 
transferred it from Olnegmacht, since called Connaught from 
the name of Cond, to Munster. Cormac Cas married a daughter 
of the far-famed poet Oisin (Ossian), and had by her a son, 
Mogh Corb, whose great-grandson, Lugaid Meann, drove the 
Firbolgs north into Connaught. To Lugaid succeeded his son, 
Conal “of the Fleet Steeds.” To Cas, the son of this Conal, 
are traced all the chief Clare families, called after him by the 
illustrious title, Dalcassian.2 This common ancestor of the 
Daicassians, the seventh in descent from Cormac Cas, the second 
son of Olioll Olum, had twelve sons. The eldest of these, Blod, 
was the ancestor of the O’Briens, who, by right of birth, and 
by the might of the Lamh J/aidir (strong hand), held un- 
questioned pre-eminence in Clare. Their chiefs were frequently 


1 From Ga/, “fight, valour,” a name suggestive of A/r/es, ‘‘a soldier, a knight,” 
whence there is an easy transition to Milesius, Milesian. Valeat quantum. 
* Dé/, a part, an assembly, a tribe. 
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kings of Munster, and at times over-kings of Ireland. Referring 
the reader curious in such matters to Dr. White’s book for 
further genealogical data, we claim attention for his assertion 
that “the people of Thomond are literally one family knit 
together by the well-defined ties of blood and historic descent.” 
Of this he indicates an easy proof, adding: “This is un- 
questionably true of Clare, not divided, but encircled by the 
sea and Shannon, and may well be regarded as accounting 
for their well-known, strong, and abiding spirit of Irish 
nationality.” 

Ere following the author’s account of the conversion of 
Clare, we premise that it is highly probable that Christianity 
had found an entrance into Munster some time in the fourth 
century. The Irish possessed at that time several places in 
west and south Britain, and cannot but have come in contact 
with Christians. The churches* in South Wales, in which the 
Munster or southern Gaels had settlements, were numerous 
and well organized. This would account for the existence of 
Christian Scots before St. Patrick’s mission, such as the 
heresiarch Pelagius and his follower Ccelestius, one of whom 
was unquestionably a Scot, and the Christian poet and hymno- 
grapher Siadhal,} better known as Czlius Sedulius, who 
flourished in Italy about the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. This by no means implies that, 
before the mission of St. Patrick, there was any regularly 
organized Church in southern Ireland, though there may have 
been, here and there, several sporadic communities, which would 
fit in with the words of St. Prosper of Aquitaine, in his chronicle 
for A.D. 431: “Palladius was ordained by Pope Celestine, and 
sent as first Bishop to the Scots believing in Christ.” True, 
the story of four Bishops, who with several priests and hermits, 
lived in Munster before the advent of St. Patrick, has been 
credited by Ussher, but subsequent research shows it to be 
ante-dated. The first apostle of Clare seems to have been 
St. Benen (Benignus), the successor of St. Patrick, as it is 
highly probable that St. Patrick never visited it. We read 
that while St. Patrick was pursuing his mission on the Limerick 
side of the Shannon, the people of Corca-Baiscine (race, or 
progeny of Baiscine), on the Clare shore opposite, invited him 


1 Pronounced “‘ Shiel;” he was the author of the alphabetical hymn for Christmas 
Lauds, A solis ortus cardine, of the Salve, sancta parens, &c. He is the ‘* Sedulius ” 
of the Roman Missal. 
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over. Unable to comply with their request, the Apostle foretold 
the birth of one of their own race, who would do for them what 
he was then doing for the rest of the island. 

Forty years later (about A.D. 488), his prophecy was fulfilled 
in the birth of St. Senan, in the neighbourhood of Kilrush. 
Dr. White is fairly successful in his endeavour to disengage 
the Saint’s history from the mass of pious legends which have 
gathered around it. He traces his apostolic course by the 
numerous monasteries and churches the Saint founded on the 
isles of the Shannon and the south coast of Clare. Iniscatha, 
better known as Scattery Island, on the broad expanse of the 
Shannon, within sight of Magh-Lacha, his reputed place of 
birth, was his last foundation. Its group of churches with its 
round tower, still helps to keep his memory green in the hearts 
of the faithful race to whom “he showed the path of life.” 
From the close of St. Senan’s ministry (about A.D. 554—560), 
till the Danish or Norse forays in the early years of the ninth 
century, Clare is scarcely once mentioned by the Irish annalists. 
We will imitate their reticence. A passing mention of the 
incursions of the Norse raiders is here coupled with the distress- 
ing confession that they found accomplices and imitators among 
the native dynasts. The federation of clans under the King 
of Cashel, designated as the Kingdom of Munster, was in 
reality independent, its subjection to the over-King being merely 
nominal. Hence was it frequently attacked from without, and 
invaded by the forces of the central monarchy. In the reign 
of the memorable and learned King-Bishop of Cashel, Cormac 
M‘Cuilenan, which began A.D. 895, the over-King Flann made 
a second raid on Munster. To punish this wanton assault, the 
mitred chieftain took the field at the head of the Eoghanachts 
and Dalcassians, or Thomond clans, whom his warlike relative, 
Flaherty, Abbot of Iniscatha, had rallied to his standard. The 
hostile forces met hard by Tullamore, at Magh-Lena, where 
the raiders were defeated with great loss. Elated by the 
successes which followed this victory, the Munster chiefs urged 
Cormac to revive the arrogant claim for tribute from Leinster. 
With a presentiment of disaster and death, the King-Bishop, 
ere yielding to pressure, proclaimed Lorcan, Prince of the 
Dal Cais, as his successor, in obedience to the will of Olioll 
Olum, who is said to have ordained that the throne of Munster 
should be alternately held by the Eoghanachts, or Eugenians 
(the race of Owen), and the descendants of Cormac Cas. The 
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former, however, being more powerful, succeeded in excluding 
to a great extent the rival race from the throne. The Dal Cais 
settled in North Munster, had necessarily to bear the brunt 
of the attacks on that province, which impoverished and 
weakened them. The Munster army headed by Cormac was 
defeated with great slaughter at Ballymore, near Carlow, by the 
allied forces of the over-King of Leinster and Connaught, the 
King-Bishop was among the slain. The Abbot of Iniscatha, after 
a year’s captivity, usurped the throne, which in 920 he resigned 
to Lorcan. Five years later Brian, surnamed “ Boroimhe,” his 
grandson, was born. It is usually assumed that he was thus 
called from having re-imposed the bdéroimhe (cow-tribute) on 
Leinster, but the family seat was near Bél na Boroimhe, or 
Ath na Boroimhe (“the pass,” or “ford of the cow-tribute”), 
suggesting, by the way, that the Dal Cais were in the habit of 
lifting spoils of cattle, and it was most probably from this place 
the surname was derived. 

Meanwhile the Danes had obtained a footing in Limerick, 
and ravaged at will the territories on the opposite shore. Mahdén 
with his brother Brian offered a stubborn resistance. After 
a harassing warfare, the former made terms with the invaders, 
but Brian roused the whole people to a struggle which 
culminated in the Battle of Clontarf. Leaving for a while 
Brian to deal with the Danes, Mahon made good his claim to 
the throne of Cashel, his reign of six years is noted for his 
victory over the allied Danes and Eoghanachts at Solihead near 
the town of Tipperary, and the destruction of the Danish 
settlement at Limerick. He fell a victim ofa foul conspiracy, 
and was succeeded by his brother Brian, who avenged his 
murder. Having secured himself on the throne, he wrested 
Iniscatha from the Dano-Norsemen, slew Maelmuidh the 
murderer of his brother in a decisive battle, which so crushed 
the Eoghanachts, that they never again made any noteworthy 
effort to recover their usurped pre-eminence. In 984, Brian 
subdued Ossory, took hostages from the kings of East and 
West Leinster, and thus made himself king of the southern 
half (Leth-Mogha) of Ireland. This last exploit of Brian 
brought him into hostile contact with the over-King Maclsheac- 
lann, better known as Malachy. Taking advantage of Brian’s 
absence, he invaded and ravaged Thomond. This proved the 
beginning of a life-long conflict between the two most prominent 
Irish dynasts, which, after alternations of victory and defeat, 
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ended A.D. 1001, by Malachy’s virtual resignation of the: over- 
kingship in favour of Brian. During his reign of twelve years, 
the latter administered strict and impartial justice and effected 
great improvements by the erection and repairs of churches and 
monasteries, the construction of bridges, causeways, and roads, 
and the strengthening of the royal forts and cranndgs, or island 
fortresses. He was liberal to the bards, who have not forgotten 
his merits. Keating, quoting from M‘Liag, the hereditary 
chronicler of the Dal Cais, tells us, “It is Brian also that first 
gave distinctive surnames to the men of Erinn, by which every 
tribe of them is known.” 

Towards the end of his reign a conspiracy was entered into 
between Maelmorda, King of Leinster, and his nephew, Sitric 
of Dublin, who was married to Brian’s daughter. The prime 
mover was Gormflaith, Maelmorda’s sister, and Brian’s wife. 
In the. spring of 1014, the conspirators had collected a con- 
siderable army in Dublin, composed of the Leinster troops and 
Welsh allies, the Danes of Dublin, and considerable contingents 
from all the Norse settlements in the West. Some Saxons and 
Flemings interested in the trade of Dublin joined the expedition. 
It was led by Sigurd, Earl of Orkney and Caithness, and an 
apostate deacon called Brodir. Brian mustered his Dalcassians 
together with the clans of Munster and South Connaught, and 
was joined by the forces of Meath led by Malachy the deposed 
over-king. The Irish colonies in Scotland, too, sent a contingent 
against the common enemy. It is said that Malachy did not 
join his troops with those of Brian, and that he had a secret 
understanding with the enemy. These are but slanders of the 
Munster bards, as it is certain that he mainly contributed to 
the victory, by keeping the Danish garrison of Dublin in check, 
and falling at an opportune moment on the Leinster wing of 
the enemy, which prevented the Danes from rallying and forced 
numbers of them to the shore, where they were drowned by the 
rising tide. This decisive battle, which scattered the power of 
the western Scandinavians, called Brian’s Battle in the Norse 
Saga, but the Battle of Clontarf in the Irish annals, though most 
of the fighting took place about the small river Tolka, if not on 
the site now occupied by North Dublin, was fought on Good 
Friday, A.D. 1014. In it fell most of the leaders on both sides, 
with Brian himself, who was struck down in his tent by Brodir, 
when a fugitive from the field of battle. According to their 
wont, the Irish failed to follow up their victory by taking 
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Dublin, which remained a Danish stronghold until the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. This must be ascribed to the dissensions : 
which broke out at once among the Munsterians, even among 
the Dal Cais. On their way home these latter were attacked 
by the men of Ossory, but no battle was fought owing to the 
heroic conduct of the wounded, who insisted on being supported 
by stakes and so continuing to fight. Their enthusiastic valour 
is immortalized in Moore’s song, “Remember the glories of 
Brian the Brave,” and in the name of the field where it occurred, 
Gortnaclea (Gort na clethz, the field of the stakes). 

In the following year, Malachy was again recognized as over- 
King, but he had lost his prestige. The old feuds broke out 
anew, and after Clontarf, until the coming of the Normans, Irish 
history consists of an interminable struggle for ascendency 
between the O’Briens of Munster, the O’Conors of Connaught, 
and the O'Neils of Ulster. Malachy was the last over-King 
acknowledged throughout the island. His death, in 1028, gave 
opportunity for an energetic and able man to establish a strong 
central government, and gradually to break up the tribal rég7me, 
and weld discordant factions into a homogeneous nation. Such 
a man was not forthcoming; none of his successors was equal 
to the task, and though acknowledged at times as over-kings 
by the greater part of Ireland, they never gained universal 
acceptance. Donnchad, or Donogh, son of Brian, who succeeded 
to the throne of Munster by “removing” his brother Tadg, was 
for years engaged in a desultory struggle with Diarmid 
Mael nam-Bo, King of Leinster, to become over-King. Diarmid 
(Dermot) gained the upper hand. The confusion and lawless- 
ness, which naturally ensued from these incessant forays, was in 
1050 aggravated by a dearth. A mixed council of clergy and 
chiefs met at Killaloe, and seems to have been successful in 
devising measures which ensured peace and plenty for a time. 
Torlogh, in revenge for the murder of his father Tadg, waged a 
successful war with his uncle Donogh, who was deposed, and 
retired to Rome to spend his declining years in penance. On 
the death of his staunch ally and foster-father Dermot Maelnamo, 
Torlogh was generally acknowledged as over-King, but failed to 
gain the allegiance of the northern clans, by whom he was 
signally defeated near Ardee, in county Lough. As regards his 
subsequent feats and defeats, are they not written in the book 
of the Four Masters and in the Annals of Clon mac Nois? He 
passed away peaceably at Cenn Coradh (Kincora), A.D. 1086_ 
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He had secured from St.Gregory VII. a recognition of his 
supreme authority, and Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who exercised jurisdiction over the Danish churches in Ireland, 
in a letter addressed to “The Magnificent Torlogh, King of 
Ireland,” is profuse in his praise. 

His son, Muircertach (Mortogh), was elected to succeed him. 
A fierce war broke out between him and Domnall O’Mealaghlin, 
King of Ailech (of the northern O’Neils). The struggle for the 
sovereignty continued, with intervals of truce negotiated by the 
clergy, without any decisive advantage on either side. In 1102, 
Magnus “ Bare-leg” made his third and last expedition to the 
West, for the conquest of Ireland. Mortogh marched straight 
to Dublin. Magnus, however, came to terms, hostages were 
exchanged, and Mortogh’s daughter was betrothed to Sigurd, 
the son ef the Norse King. Ideas of a higher political life and 
Church organization made at this time considerable progress in 
Ireland, as may be gathered from the Acts of the Synod of 
Uisneach (West Meath), in 1111, attended by fifty bishops, 
three hundred priests, and three thousand clerics. Gilbert, 
Bishop of Limerick, probably for territorial reasons, presided. 
Its main object was to transform the clan bishops into diocesans. 
Their number was reduced to twenty-four; following the ancient 
division, one Archbishop, Armagh, was given to the northern 
half (Leth Cuind), another to the south, Cashel. After the 
death of Mortogh, A.D. 1119, the power of the O’Briens was 
broken for a time by Torlogh O'Connor, King of Connaught, 
an aspirant to the over-kingship, a man whose only law was 
his greed. But for the change of names and dates, the story 
of his conflict with Conor O’Brien, Mortogh’s grandson and 
successor, is a wearisome repetition of the preceding record of 
constant war and devastation, which mainly contributed to the 
overthrow of the central monarchy. Sheer exhaustion disposed 
both sides to listen to the pacific counsels of the clergy, and to 
close at last a prolonged and bootless struggle. Among these 
peacemakers, Ceallagh (z.e., Kelly, the St. Celsus of the Calendar), 
Archbishop of Armagh, deserves special mention. His high 
position and personal sanctity availed, on many an occasion, to 
qucll the murderous rage of contending factions. While on 
some such mission he met his death in Munster, at the age of 
fifty, A.D. 1f29. A few years later, Cormac, Prince-Bishop of 
Cashcl, crected on the rock of that name the beautiful structure, 
called after him, Cormac’s Chapel, standing to this day, the 
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true outcome of Celtic art, not an imitation of foreign models. 
Torlogh, Conor O’Brien’s brother, who succeeded him, renewed 
the war until the whole country was reduced to the state so 
graphically described by the Four Masters as “a quaking sod.” 
Religion and public morals could not but suffer amid these 
almost continuous wars and devastation. A reformer arose in 
Maelmaedog O’Morgair (St. Malachy), whom Pope Innocent II. 
had appointed Legate. By his exertions a synod was held in 
1145 at St. Patrick’s Island, near Skerries. The Primate pro- 
ceeded to Rome at the request of the synod to obtain confirma- 
tion of its decrees. It was his second visit. On the first 
occasion he had received the pallium. On his return home, he 
sojourned for a while at the Abbey of Clairvaux, then under 
the government of St. Bernard, who wrote his Life. It was there 
he died, A.D. 1148. Four years later his labours bore fruit. 
The Papal Legate, Cardinal Paparo, presided over a great synod 
at Kells. Diocesan jurisdiction was established, and the pallium 
was given with the archiepiscopal dignity to the prelates of 
Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, and Dublin, which was thus brought 
into connection with the Irish Church, several reforms were 
decreed. What then are we to think of the “commission to 
reform” contained in the Bull of Adrian IV.? It is hardly 
possible that he was ignorant of the legislation of these Plenary 
Councils holden scarce twenty years before. <A forger, of course, 
might make such a blunder. 

The record of the brief interval between these events and 
the Anglo-Norman invasion differs in nothing from that of the 
preceding years. Inter-tribal wars with their fell accompani- 
ments of bloodshed and plunder fill the pages of the annalist 
year after year, until the mail-clad Norman marauder appears 
on the scene. We pass by the event fraught with such dire 
consequences to the fortunes of our race. As is well known, 
Diarmait McMurchada (Dermot McMurrough), King of Leinster, 
deposed for his tyranny, craved the protection of Henry II. 
from the vengeance of Tighernan O’Ruarc, dynast of Brefni, 
whom he had driven from his territory. He is said to have 
carried off Derbforgaill (Dervorgilla), the wife of this prince, 
but it is probable that she had merely, in accordance with Irish 
law, thrown herself on the protection of Dermot. He was not 
the first Irish prince that had sought foreign aid, nor may we 
forget, that along with his Norman contingent, the Dalcassian 
prince, Donal Mor, fought under his standard in the war tha 
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was chapter i. of the History of the Conquest of Ireland. But 
to proceed, Donal Mor (Donald O’Brien), with a considerable 
escort of Dalcassians, went to Waterford to do homage to 
Henry II., who had landed there with a numerous army, 
October 18, 1172. Subsequent events show that he did not 
take in the significance of becoming the “man” of a Norman 
king. This may be gathered from the crushing defeat he 
inflicted at Thurles, A.D. 1174, on the considerable force led 
by Richard de Clare, a/ias Strongbow, to assert the King’s 
authority. 

Henry at first had no intention of displacing the native 
rulers, but the Norman adventurers brooked no control, so he 
had to let them conquer what they could, and carve out 
principalities for themselves. Thus was Thomond assigned to 
FitzHerbert, who declined the gift, and next to Philip of 
Worcester, who, in his turn, recoiled from the attempt to 
make good his title. King John invaded Thomond, but was 
put to flight after great slaughter by the Dal Cais under Donal 
O’Brien. Yet in that same year, 1186, we find the victors 
abetting the Normans in their attempt to gain a footing in 
Connaught. A few years later John de Courcy led a great 
force across the Shannon, to subdue the whole West. He was 
defeated with great slaughter in the Curlicu mountains by the 
united Dalcassians and Connaught men. In 1192, the Normans, 
gathering all their forces, invaded Clare, but were driven back 
by the Dal Cais, who pursued them as far as Thurles, where 
they once more utterly defeated the foe. Had the Irish of 
Leinster united their forces with the Dalcassians, the invasion 
would have come to an end, and the Irish race had been spared 
its long agony. Two years after Donal died, and was succeeded 
by his son Mortogh. Towards the end of his reign he built 
the Cathedrals of Killaloe and Limerick, now desecrated by 
Protestant worship! By uniting his forces with those of the 
Red-handed O’Connor of Connaught, and the Desmonians, or 
South Munster clans, his successor took Limerick and Cork, 
and cleared Munster of the foreign invaders. 

During the three centuries following the period the narrative 
has now reached, Thomond was ruled by the O’Briens; no 
English law was recognized within its boundaries. Occasional 
success obtained by siding with one or other of the native clans, 
in the oft-recurring inter-tribal feuds, or dynastic wars, enabled 
the invaders to secure here and there a temporary foothold. 
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Thus were they allowed by Donogh Cairbreac, the competitor 
of Mortogh, to erect a fortress hard by Kincora, the ancient 
royal rath of the Dalcassian chiefs. Not relishing their neigh- 
bourhood, Donogh transferred his residence to Clonroad, in the 
centre of Clare, and so may be regarded as the founder of Ennis, 
its present capital. After the attempt of de Clare, which ended 
so disastrously for the would-be conquerors, no serious endeavour 
was made by them, during the above-mentioned period, to 
subdue the sturdy Dalcassians. The monotonous recital of 
intestine strife is agreeably varied by accounts of the foundation 
of churches and monasteries, the crumbling ruins of which, 
scattered all over the county, still witness to the pious and 
enlightened munificence of the native rulers and the reforming 
zeal of “ardent” Protestantism. We come at length to a 
period of change, when time-honoured institutions gave place 
to foreign rule. Henry VIII. had assumed the style of King 
of Ireland, to get rid of the notion that he held it by Papal 
grant, and set steadily to work to make the regal title a reality. 
Until then the royal power was confined to a district known as 
the “Pale,” extending scarcely twenty miles from Dublin. 
Even here the Earls of Kildare were practically the rulers, 
Galway, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, Dundalk, with many inland 
towns, though not Irish, were free cities. Around Kilkenny the 
Ormonds had formed a small Pale, and there was an English 
colony in Wexford. The descendants of the early Norman 
raiders had disappeared or merged in the mass of the natives. 
In fact, save in the cities and fortified towns, all the English 
settlers were, as stated in an official report, “of Irish language 
and condition.” It must be owned that the burly Tudor’s 
project of conquest or reconquest was most effectively furthered 
by the Irish princes themselves. The record of the early 
decades of this eventful century chronicles, as heretofore, the 
alternate victories and defeats of the Dalcassian and the rival 
clans, ending, as might be expected, in their final subjugation 
by an alien power. 

As a preliminary measure to the execution of his plan, 
Henry resolved to destroy the power of the Geraldines. His 
numerous alliances with the native princes had rendered the 
Earl of Kildare formidable to the English monarch. The story 
of his undoing is familiar to the readers of Irish history. It 
answered its purpose, as it did away with all chance of cohesion 
between the Irish princes who now were to be dealt with singly, 
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This policy was first tried on Conor O’Brien, the Prince of 
Thomond, whose power of resistance was paralyzed by domestic 
treachery. He made a show of submission which staved off for 
a while the evil day. His successor, Morogh, was acknowledged 
only in Clare. After a show of ineffectual resistance to the 
enactments of the Dublin Parliament, which sanctioned the 
royal usurpation of ecclesiastical rights, he made his submission, 
and was rewarded with the title of Earl of Thomond, the 
ownership of property belonging to the clans, and a share in 
the plunder of the suppressed monasteries. We spare the 
reader the details of the conflict which marked the transition 
from the old to the new order. As heretofore, intestine feuds 
and treason from within crippled the defenders of ancestral 
faith and native institutions, and served but to render their 
failure more hopeless. The further history of the county merges 
into that of Ireland, which, like the scroll handed to the exiled 
prophet, is a record of lamentations, of mourning, and of woe, 
the fell outcome of clannish feuds, of domestic strite. 
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THE very fact that such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Incarnation and the Blessed Trinity are mysteries in 
the strictest sense of the word, is sometimes adduced as an 
argument for the necessity of an infallible guardian and 
interpreter of the revelation which comprises such doctrines. 
The argument, if not in itself absolutely conclusive, is at least 
a very strong one, and one that grows upon the mind, the more 
it is considered; and it tends to prove that as long as such 
truths are to be handed down pure and incorrupt, as long, in 
other words, as Christianity itself is to endure, there must be 
in the world not only an infallible teacher in some shape or 
form, but under a form to which access can be easily had, 
and an appeal readily made. It would seem that such a 
provision need hardly have been made, if Almighty God, in 
speaking to mankind, had been pleased only to confirm by His 
own word the more difficult conclusions of reason, such as the 
doctrine of Creation, or to reveal future events, which indeed, 
as appointments of His free-will, we could not have discovered 
for ourselves, but which nevertheless, when once they are known, 
are easily understood. Evidence of the fact of revelation would 
have been as necessary on this supposition as it is now, and 
might no doubt have required a certain measure of good-will 
for its acceptance, as is the case at present; but we can well 
conceive that in the absence of all mystery, things might easily 
have been so arranged, as to leave little or no room for doubt 
in those who accepted the revelation, as to what the revelation 
really involved. 

But the case is very different when there is question of 
a mystery in the strict sense of the word. Then we have a 
truth proposed to our belief, which not only we could never 
have ascertained by any exercise of our reason, but which, 
even after it has been revealed, the same reason cannot from 
any consideration of the truth itself, clearly see to be even 
possible. Not of course that it is seen to be impossible, for 
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there can be no evident contradiction between the utterance 
-of reason and the utterance of God; but the intellect has to 
acknowledge its own feebleness; it cannot of its own power 
satisfy itself that the revealed proposition is not a contradiction 
in terms. It knows that this cannot be so in fact, but it knows 
this with certainty only on the word of God, not from the 
nature of the terms of the proposition. 

Constituted, however, as we are, it is not to be expected 
“or desired that we should abstain from all investigation of 
“those mysterious propositions that have been enunciated for 
‘us in human language by God Himself. We endeavour, for 
instance, to analyze our idea of Jerson, and to distinguish it 
“from that of za/ure, and so to elaborate some kind of explana- 
tion of the mystery that there is one Divine Nature in three 
distinct, Persons ; or if not for our own satisfaction, at least for 
“the sake of those who are perplexed and scandalized by the 
apparent contradiction, we endeavour to show that the contra- 
«diction is not evidently more than apparent. Here, however, 
“appears the necessity for an ever vigilant and infallible guardian 
“of the revelation, such precisely as the whole course of history 
points out as existing in the person of St. Peter’s successor. 
In the attempt to explain the mystery, to reconcile subject 
-and predicate, there is a great risk of giving such an analysis 
of the idea which the terms express, as may indeed go far to 
‘remove the difficulty, but may also pare down the truth; so 
that in course of time, unless there is a watchman set on high 
to protect the citadel, and to give immediate warning that this 
or that tower is being undermined, stone after stone may be 
removed from the foundations, one support after another may 
be gradually withdrawn, until some day the defenders wake up 
to find their most valued positions entirely overthrown, their 
most trusted defences nothing but a heap of ruins. 

Moreover, to revert to the examples taken above, new 
: systems of philosophy bring with them new attempts to define 
: such abstract ideas as Personality and Nature: the private 
‘theologian is certainly not safe from the influence of such novel 
-speculations ; he will perhaps judge the new analysis to be 
-superior to the old, and that consequently the mystery is to be 
eunderstood in accordance with the new; and this is often 
-equivalent to holding that it has been entirely misunderstood 
-all along by those who attached to the terms the ideas that 
-prevailed, before the new system was in existence. More than 
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once did that very Pope, who has been ignorantly reproached 
with adding a new dogma to the faith by defining the Immacu- 
late Conception, raise his voice to protest against even a change 
in the way of viewing a doctrine of the Christian revelation. 
Then again, a third danger arises from the different shades 
of meaning attaching in various languages to words of the same 
origin ; the same words seem to be employed to express the 
mystery, but the meaning is not quite the same, and so the 
mystery is on the way to be obscured or corrupted. The 
Catholic Church reduces this danger to a minimum, by her most 
wise adoption of the Latin language as the common vehicle of 
her thought, and her main instrument of theological teaching 
and discipline. 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested by the perusal 
of Mr.Gore’s Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, in which may be seen, as we think, the natural outcome 
of all these dangerous influences, of the desire to render the 
mystery more acceptable, of false philosophical theories, and 
of the introduction along with the English words of notions or 
shades of meaning, which are foreign to the cognate words 
of the formulz in which the mysteries have been enshrined and 
handed down. His book is to our mind almost a proof of the 
necessity of that which every Catholic believes to exist in the 
person of the Sovereign Pontiff, an infallible teacher and 
guardian of the Faith to whom there is practical access and 
appeal. As far as mere words are concerned, even Mr. Gore 
admits the existence of a living authority in the shape of what 
he calls the great Catholic Society or Christian Church. This 
Society, whatever may be its extent in his mind, teaches with 
authority, but if pressed as to how far its authority extends, it is 
quite impossible to see what other answer Mr. Gore could make, 
than that its teaching is authoritative, just so far as it comprises 
those doctrines which Mr. Gore considers to be true. Thus, for 
example, there can be no doubt that he includes the Roman 
Catholic Church in his great Catholic Society; and yet it is 
equally certain that this Church does not teach with authority 
in his eyes, so far as it teaches anything with which he cannot 
choose to agree. Or if the Christian Church is said to teach 
with authority, so far as it hands down those dogmas of faith 
which can be verified by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures, the 
question then arises as to who is to conduct with authority 
such a process of verification; and again it would appear on 
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Mr. Gore’s principles, that the only person competent to do so 
for each individual is the individual himself. The “education 
in Sonship,” a nicely sounding phrase employed in the seventh 
of these lectures, is after all nothing but the thoroughly Pro- 
testant principle of private judgment. The process, as ingenu- 
ously if not very clearly described, is somewhat as follows. 
Those whose good fortune it is to be brought up under the 
religious influence of the Church, are taught in childhood the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity: for instance, that Jesus 
Christ, though but one Person, is both God and Man. As they 
grow older, they are able, when the need arises, to assure them- 
selves that such too was the teaching of the Apostles themselves, 
and that their testimony is in every way reliable. So far so 
good. But now it becomes the Christian’s duty and privilege 
to examine more deeply into the doctrine ; “to deepen, develope, 
verify,and purge”? his faith, and for this end he has at hand 
first and foremost the New Testament, and secondly to act as a 
check and corrective in his inquiries, the dogmatic decrees of the 
early Councils. In this undertaking, though it is a question of 
nothing less than of determining for himself, yes, and in the 
present case, of indoctrinating others with the exact sense in 
which a fundamental article of faith is to be understood, he 
practically acknowledges no superior whatever upon earth; we 
cannot see, from his own account, that there is any existing 
authority, whose sentence upon his “view” of the dogma of the 
Incarnation, Mr. Gore would be prepared to submit to for its 
own sake, and in virtue of its authority. He takes the full and 
sole responsibility upon himself. He in no way wishes to 
“deprecate the criticism of theological experts” on anything 
that he puts forward; nay, his hearers are at liberty to test his 
conclusions, by resorting themselves to the same sources as he 
has availed himself of, and so to acquire each for himself his 
own way of viewing the doctrine ; but there is no authority that 
can claim to step in and prohibit his view, or pronounce it 
dangerous, or misleading, or false. 

Here then we seem to have a practical and sufficiently 
important motive for inviting our readers to observe the 
outcome of an attempt to define more accurately the sense of 
the dogma of the Incarnation of the Son of God, conducted 
under such conditions of religious authority as Mr. Gore finds 
realized so happily in the national Church; and we do it with 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1891, p. 187. 
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some confidence that they will rise from the consideration with 
an increased sense of thankfulness that such precious truths as 
that of the Incarnation have in fact been entrusted by God to 
safer keeping than that of the religious society of which 
Mr. Gore is so distinguished a member. 

Jesus Christ, who lived and spoke, who exercised faculties 
of thought and choice upon the earth and in the midst of 
human society, was a Person, and Christianity teaches that He 
was a Divine Person. The life and speech, the intellect and 
will were human, but He who possessed this Human Nature 
with its human powers was God; the nature was human, the 
personality was Divine. Such is the doctrine which Mr. Gore 
lays himself out to render easy and acceptable to those who 
deny the supernatural ; nature they know, and God, the Author 
of nature, they are willing to admit, but with the supernatural 
they will have nothing to-do. He reassures them by 
emphatically denying the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural. “The term supernatural is purely relative to 
what at any particular stage of thought we mean by nature,”! 
and so the distinction is entirely arbitrary and _ therefore 
nugatory. The theory of evolution has taught us “to view 
nature as a progressive order,” and each fresh level that is 
reached is supernatural, only if the word natural is confined to 
those stages that have been reached before. Thus animate 
things are supernatural as compared with inanimate, rational 
life is supernatural as compared with irrational ; and so Christ, 
our Blessed Lord, is supernatural as compared with other men, 
in the same sense,? and in no other sense whatever. This is 
strongly insisted on, and we are informed that it has always been 
the teaching of the “best theology.” “Christ is supernatural, 
if you mean by this that He transcends all the manifested 
natures, and is not explicable out of their elements.”* And so 
just as the “moral spirit in man” exhibits phenomena which 
the mere physical world cannot explain or account for, “in the 
same sense” Christ is supernatural from the point of view of 
mere man. Surely, it will be urged, we have mistaken 
Mr. Gore’s meaning ; he means only that the human nature as 
such surpasses all other specimens, is a more perfect example 
of human nature than any other. He cannot be including the 
Divine Personality in his idea of Christ (though of course it is 
ridiculous to speak of Christ without including it), when he lays 


* P..38 * 2 36 * P30. 
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it down that He is supernatural as compared with other men, 
“in the same sense” that man is supernatural as compared 
with the vegetable or brute creation. We should be glad to 
adopt such a charitable interpretation, but it is absolutely 
incompatible with the whole drift of the argument, as we now 
proceed to show; it will appear that in his discussion of the 
supernatural in Christ, Mr.Gore from the very line of his 
argument is referring precisely to the Personality of Christ, 
rather than to anything else. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at, that nowhere in these 
pages do we find any attempt to define the notion of Personality ; 
but the collation of several passages in this second lecture leaves 
hardly any doubt that it is conceived of, or is at least supposed 
to be conceived of, by those opponents of the supernatural 
to whom the argument is addressed, as almost synonymous 
with “character.” These two words are more than once 
introduced side by side, as though to illustrate each other ; 
thus on page 34: “If personality, if character, is the best image 
of God which nature affords, then we are in a measure prepared 
for the occurrence of an Incarnation.” This passage alone 
seems all but to decide the sense in which the word is taken, 
and no doubt it is the idea generally conveyed by the English 
word. But now let us observe the effect of introducing this 
English word with its vague English meaning into an exposi- 
tion of the mystery of the Incarnation, which teaches that 
in our Blessed Lord the Nature is human, and the Personality 
Divine. 

All existing nature, we are reminded, is a manifestation of 
God’s attributes ; thus inorganic nature’ expresses His immu- 
tability, His immensity, His power, His wisdom ; organic nature 
manifests His life; human nature gives glimpses of His mind 
and character ; but there is no reason to think that nature so 
far “exhausts the Divine qualities; nay, there are manifold 
reasons to believe nature incomplete.”? What then more 
natural than that Christ should appear in whom earlier 
revelations of the Divine attributes are reaffirmed, but reach 
a completion in the “fuller exposition of the Divine character, 
the Divine Personality, the Divine love.” Christ, then, is merely 
a “fuller exposition” of the properties of God than is to be 
found elsewhere. He is the manifestation of the Personality, 
just as the sea is, we may suppose, of His immensity ; and 
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because Personality or character is what is highest in God, 
therefore Christ is the highest manifestation of God; but, 
observe, only because it is a manifestation of God’s Personality, 
not because of anything peculiar in the kind or mode of mani- 
festation. This is just as xatural as the mode in which His 
immensity is manifested in the sea, or His spirituality in the 
human soul. “He is supernatural only in the sense of trans- 
cending or advancing upon what nature exhibits apart from 
Him.” Here lies the whole point of the argument by which 
it is sought to recommend the doctrine to those who object to 
the supernatural. When it is said that we have in Christ a 
Divine Personality, nothing more mysterious is meant, it would 
seem, than that we have a manifestation of God’s Personality 
or character, in the same sense as we have in organic creatures 
a manifestation of the Divine life. If Mr. Gore’s second 
lecture does not come to this, it has no meaning at all. Christ 
is a higher manifestation of God than an insect, because 
Personality or character is something higher in the scale of 
perfection than mere life; but any one who believes that we 
have a manifestation of the perfection of life in the one, ought 
to have no difficulty in believing that we have a manifestation 
of the perfection of Personality or character in the other. One 
is just as zatural as the other: “ The term supernatural is purely 
relative to what at any particular stage of thought we mean by 
nature.” 

It is quite true that a great deal of this is hardly reconcileable 
with other parts of Mr. Gore’s treatment of the subject, and 
even, we are glad to say, with certain passages in this very 
lecture ; but then these passages destroy the general argument, 
and must therefore be regarded as unintentional, or as a sign 
that the writer does not himself realize whither his own 
argument leads. Thus we can fancy our author defending 
himself from the above exposition of his teaching by appealing 
to what he has written on page 35: “Christ is supernatural 
from the point of view of mere man, because in Him the Divine 
Being who had been always at work, in physical nature as the 
persistent energy of all things, and in human nature as the 
rational light of man, here assumes humanity, spirit and body, 
as the instrument through which to exhibit with a new com- 
pleteness and in a new intensity His own Personality and 
character.” Is it not here, he would say, distinctly asserted 
that the unique position of Christ consists in this, that a Divine 
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Being has assumed that human nature, body and soul, and 
made them His own? True; but if so, if the supernatural 
in Christ consists in this, and not merely in the fact that in 
Him we have a manifestation of the Divine Personality as in 
inorganic nature of the Divine immensity, then, we ask, what 
becomes of the general argument that He is supernatural in 
comparison with other men, as they are in comparison with 
other forms of life upon this earth? Is the action of God in 
physical nature, “as the persistent energy of all things,” or in 
man “as the rational light,’ of the same kind as the influx, 
whatever it may be, by which the Word, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, sustains the human nature in Christ, and 
possesses it as its own? If so, everything, inanimate and 
animate, irrational and rational, is God, in the same sense as 
Christ js God; if not, then why should those who find a 
difficulty -in accepting the Incarnation be encouraged to see 
in it nothing but an advance upon pre-existing natures, of the 
same kind as that of the moral life of man upon mere physical 
life? Surely, Mr. Gore, in his desire to smooth the way for, 
the so-called rationalist, and, as we cannot but fear, in con- 
sequence of his own very feeble hold of the mystery itself, has 
simply succeeded in removing it altogether, and like so many 
others who have imagined that they could employ modern 
scientific theories to improve upon the way in which doctrines 
are presented by Catholic theologians, has unwittingly contri- 
buted his mite to the utter extirpation of this dogma from the 
hearts of Englishmen. Christ, he tells us, with a truly awful con- 
fusion of ideas and expression, is a new nature,! just as, when man 
first appeared upon the earth, it was the appearance of a new 
nature; and so, in fact, Mr. Gore’s teaching, without our going 
further than the second of these distressing lectures, is that 
Christ is no more a man, than man is an irrational animal ; 
in short, He whom we have been taught to regard as both, is 
neither man nor God. This is really the logical outcome of the 
theory, when it is stripped of its elegant and refined dress, and 
laid bare in its appalling reality. This is what comes of the 
attempt to defend the “unity of nature and grace,” which the 
“best theology” has always upheld. Of course it has, in the 
sense that both are from God, that grace perfects and does not 
destroy nature, that nature has a remote, or rather a negative, 
aptness for grace; but in the sense that supernatural grace is 
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related to man, as the qualities of man are to the mere brute, 
most certaiuly not; in the sense that it is natural for the 
human nature in Christ to be substantially united to the Son 
of God, in the same sense as for the inanimate world or man 
himself to be upheld in being by the conserving power of God, 
again most certainly not. 

In a note to this lecture Mr. Gore gives some references to 
the Fathers, which, he says, “will be found to justify the 
statements of the text.” That they do justify many of his 
statements taken separately may be readily conceded ; but we 
deny altogether that they justify the general line of argument 
which he has chosen to adopt. On the contrary, we think that 
this line simply debars him from any justifiable use of the 
authority of the Fathers at all. In the first place it is obvious 
that even if simply quoted as they stand, such passages as are 
referred to by Mr. Gore might ‘convey a very false idea of the 
teaching of the Fathers to those who regard nature from the 
standpoint of modern science. But the readers of these lectures 
are invited to turn to these passages, not only after a distinct 
reminder that the mystery of the Incarnation is to be viewed 
as only an additional instance of an advance from a lower to 
a higher level in the order of being, but also after an explicit 
denial of the distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, and a very misleading treatment of the idea of 
Personality. St. Athanasius, for instance, insists very strongly 
on the unreasonableness of those who scoff at the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, while they are obliged to admit the presence 
of the Word in the universe at large. The Creation and the 
Incarnation are two great manifestations of the Word of God, 
both full of wonders, and the one a kind of preparation for and 
shadow of the other. Such a treatment of the subject, though 
requiring very special caution at the present time, is however 
a very different thing from that which we are complaining of ; 
it rather supposes the broad distinction between the two modes 
of manifestation, between the natural and the supernatural, 
than aims at removing it. Without this supposition, St. 
Athanasius might be just as reasonably cited to prove that 
there is no distinction at all between Christ and other men, as 
to support the theory put forward by Mr. Gore. Mgr. Landriot, 
again, to whom reference is made in the note to which we have 
alluded, has prepared the ground for h‘s splendid second and 
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third conferences, by devoting some pages in the first to the 
great distinction between the natural and the supernatural. 

Banishing, as it seems to us, from his mind this awkward 
subject, and along with it the interpretation of the Incarnation 
advanced under stress of the difficulty raised against this 
distinction between nature and grace, in his sixth lecture 
Mr. Gore seems to take quite a new position, and developes a 
theory of the method in which the mystery was accomplished 
on lines altogether independent of the considerations of his 
second lecture. In the latter he was writing under the influence 
of evolutionary theories; now, if we mistake not, there are 
more evident traces of the influence of a certain form of 
Pantheism, and perhaps a slight tincture of fashionable 
Buddhism. Before proceeding to put the theory before our 
readers, we would draw their attention to an admission made 
in this sixth lecture, on account of its relation to what has 
hitherto occupied our attention in these pages. The Incarnatior, 
Mr. Gore informs us,! “is a coming to exist for love of us under 
conditions of being not natural to the Son of God.” With this 
proposition we can heartily agree; it is certainly not natural 
to God, to any Divine Person, to exist as man. But if this be 
so, how comes it that a whole lecture is devoted to showing 
that Christ is “ profoundly natural ;” that there is nothing more 
supernatural about Him, than there is about organic or inor- 
ganic nature; that it is “in accordance with the true nature 
of things” (and therefore presumably with God’s nature) “that 
God should manifest at last not His attributes only, but His 
Personality?” No doubt there is an appearance of captiousness 
in thus selecting contradictory passages from different parts of 
these lectures, nor should we think of doing so, if the contra- 
diction were but casual or superficial. Unfortunately it is 
seemingly the result of an utterly false conception of the 
doctrine, deplorable indeed, but almost inevitable, where 
mysteries are concerned, in those who carry out the process of 
“purging” their faith, without deference to the authority from 
which it is received, which is no other than the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

And here, by the way, we would protest against the line 
adopted by Mr. Gore and the religious party to which he 
belongs in regard to the Catholic Church. He calls it a district 
of the Church, thereby, as it would seem, implying that the 
2 P.. 158; 
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Church of Christ is unfortunately divided into districts, of which 
the Anglican body is one, and the Roman Communion is 
another. But we may well ask, what are they districts of? 
Where is the whole, either actual or possible, of which these 
can be called the parts? It is at least evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church does not 7” fact combine with any other body 
on the face of the earth, for the purpose of exercising any 
function of the Church of Christ belonging to the whole as 
such. So far as any religious body performs duties which 
belong to the Church of Christ, it certainly does not do so in 
combination with, but under express protest from the Roman 
Church. Indeed we suppose no one will maintain that there 
actually exists in the world any religious body, which acts as 
a whole, of which the Roman Catholic Church forms a part. 
And if there is none such that acts as a whole, there is none 
that exists as a visible whole. “But further, is there any fossible 
whole, of which the Roman Catholic Church could form a part, 
in view of exercising any function of the whole Church? If 
she in any way acknowledged her own incompleteness, her 
incapacity alone for any such function, or if the question 
between her and any other body were like that between the 
parties of the Great Schism of the West, one only of fact or at 
least not clearly and irrevocably more than one of fact, then 
indeed we might allow that they were parts of some possible 
whole. But if nothing but an essential change in one or other 
as a body, can ever from the very nature of the case bring them 
to form one visible society, then it seems to us to be sheer 
nonsense to speak of them as districts or parts or branches of 
the one Church. Nothing either is or can be formed out of 
them as out of parts, as long as both remain as they are; and 
it is no mere accidental change that is required, but a change 
in their very constitution, in all that distinguishes them as 
bodies. One at all events must cease to be what it is, and what 
it is essentially, before it can be a part of any whole, and 
therefore it is not a part now. Nothing can be clearer than 
that if the Roman Catholic Church is not the one and only true 
Church of Christ, it is certainly not a part of any body that is. 
But to return to Mr. Gore’s theory of the Incarnation. 

Apart from the arguments and analogies employed to 
recommend it, it appears to be as follows. God the Son, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, voluntarily abandons the 
exercise of His Divine life, really ceases to know and to love 
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as God, literaily lays aside the use of His Divine faculties for 
that of mere human faculties. There must be no mistake; 
during the time of His mortal life at all events, whatever may 
be the case after the Resurrection, He ceases to live the life of 
God ; He ceases, for instance, from actually knowing what He 
knew before the Incarnation, not, we are told, that He does not 
possess the knowledge, but He does not exercise it, not even 
as God. It is lying dormant, we may suppose, somewhat as a 
mathematician’s knowledge of mathematics, while he is actually 
engaged in playing a game; he follows the rules of the game, 
and has not before his mind any mathematical science. God 
the Son (and this our metaphysician says is certain a prior?) 
cannot lose His personality, but He can and did suspend the 
exercise of the Divine omniscience, so that look upon Him as 
we may, it must be boldly asserted that with the exception of 
what He acquired as Man, and of certain infused knowledge 
the extent of which cannot be accurately determined, all other 
truth lay outside the range of that Person’s consciousness. It 
is not merely that His human knowledge has its limitations, 
as of course it has, but that the Person, Christ, has a limited 
range of consciousness. 

A few lines back we used an expression which is not 
Mr. Gore’s, in saying that according to the theory he is 
expounding in the sixth lecture, the Son of God lays aside 
the use of His Divine for that of mere human faculties. In 
spite of very careful perusal of his lecture, we cannot decide 
whether or not Mr.Gore would admit this form of expression. 
For the state of things which he describes, may be conceived of 
as brought about in either of two ways. Either we may indeed 
suppose that the exercise of the Divine faculties is wholly or in 
part suspended, and proper human faculties employed instead ; 
or the Divine faculties themselves may be regarded as hampered 
and hindered in their functions by having to act through and 
by means of human instruments, so that whereas before the 
Divine intellect was able perfectly to express all truth, now it 
can only express so much, as the human limitations to which 
it is subjected allow; somewhat as the power of musical 
expression in a pianist would be considerably diminished by 
his having to play in a pair of gloves. Of course all this is 
terribly ridiculous, but we are not conscious of any mis- 
representation, only of a desire to expose what is skilfully and 
dangerously veiled in Mr.Gore’s pages, and the fact remains 
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that one or other of the above explanations must be adopted ; 
and as it was a question of making a choice between two such 
alternatives, it is not surprising that the choice was never finally 
made, and that accordingly about as much can be found in this 
lecture in favour of the one as of the other. Thus while on the 
one hand we read that our Lord employed really human 
faculties, properly human energies,’ that He abandoned the 
exercise of Divine omniscience, that He abandoned His 
prerogatives in God, that He abjured the permanent charac- 
teristics of the life of God,? and the like—expressions that 
favour the former of the two possible explanations—on the 
other hand, we are told that He “does not teach out of Divine 
omniscience, but rather as conditioned by human nature, that 
He receives and speaks under the limitations of a properly 
human state, that God has the power of self-limitation, that He 
spoke under limitations of consciousness, phrases which may 
indeed have no profounder meaning than that human nature 
and human faculties are limited and finite, or which may, and 
as we cannot but suspect, do indicate that Mr. Gore’s philosophy 
dreams of the possibility of a substantial unity between the 
Divine nature as such and some limiting principle thereof. If 
this is really so, it is hard to see how it does not involve the 
possibility of God ceasing to be God. No wonder that Mr. Gore 
finds that “the study of the Fathers on this subject forces on 
one the conviction that they were not facing the question 
exactly as it presents itself to us,”* which really means that 
their minds were not tainted with modern philosophical errors. 
Hardly anything in the course of this sixth lecture reveals 
more strikingly its confusion of thought, than the naive caution 
that our Lord’s extraordinary knowledge of men and things, 
such for example as His acquaintance with details of the life of 
the Samaritan woman, does not necessarily imply “ Divine 
conciousness.” 4 

With this brief sketch of the theory before the mind, it will 
be instructive to observe some of the curious statements to 
which Mr. Gore commits himself, in the course of his graceful 
exposition of it to his hearers. Here, then, are one or two 
specimens. “Plainly,” we read on page 156, “the continuous 
personality of the Son carried with it a continuous conscious- 
ness, which, if the Human Nature was allowed to subject to 
limitation, it was not allowed to deface or distort.” Our Lord, 
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then, was conscious, but this consciousness from the moment 
of the Incarnation was subjected by the Human Nature “to 
‘limitation ;” it was exercised under human conditions, and only 
under these conditions ; there was no consciousness apart from 
and independently of them. Such is the only interpretation 
we can give to Mr. Gore’s words. But what can he really 
mean? Are we to suppose that the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, while lying in the manger of Bethlehem, had 
no other consciousness, actually exercised no other knowledge 
-about Himself or anything else, than any other babe? This 
can hardly be intended; for such consciousness, if indeed it 
can be so named at all, would seem to be quite independent 
of any previous personality, whereas Mr. Gore requires a 
consciousness which “plainly” results from the personality 
being continuous with a previous personality. Is it necessarily 
sclf-corisciousness, and nothing more, consciousness of the ego ? 
If so, we should be curious to hear the reason which makes 
‘it “plain” to Mr. Gore, that the continuous personality of the 
‘Son of God necessarily carried with it after the Incarnation a 
consciousness of self, without necessarily carrying with it a 
«consciousness that He was the only Son of God. He will answer 
perhaps that the latter zs necessarily carried with the former. 
But if so, why are we informed that Christ “was conscious of 
His unique Sonship even at the age of twelve,” and that “from 
the time of His baptism He must have known His eternal pre- 
existence and Sonship”? In other words, what are the reasons 
that make it “plain” that the personality of the Son of God 
must have carried with it into the human conditions and 
limitations some degree of consciousness of self, without, 
however, necessarily involving a consciousness that He was 
the Son of God? Really it is just such almost chance observa- 
tions as these about the knowledge of our Lord, that indicate 
how very imperfectly the considerations that guide the great 
‘Catholic theologians in their treatment of the subject, are 
appreciated by the author of these lectures. He seems to think 
that they are indulging in a friorz speculations in this and in 
other matters, whereas they are defending the only view of the 
Divine and human knowledge of Christ (which, of course, in 
opposition to Mr. Gore, they keep entirely distinct) that is 
consistent, not merely with reason, but even with a truly 
comprehensive view of the Scripture narrative itself. 
Again, it is allowed that our Lord’s knowledge “not only 
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towards God, but towards the world, was extraordinary,” and 
instances are adduced from the Gospels to prove this; but it is 
considered worth while, as we noticed before, to insist that these 
instances do not necessarily imply Dzvzze consciousness. At 
the same time, “as very Son He knows the Father as He is 
known of Him” (which we imagine does imply Divine con- 
sciousness, to use this unsatisfactory phrase), but yet He has 
really and literally “abandoned His prerogatives in God,” and 
“has abandoned the exercise of the Divine omniscience.” Alb 
the time, however, “He is leading, besides His truly human 
life, the life of one who dwells in the Father,” though “ He has. 
abjured the characteristics of the life of God,” and “is restraining 
the natural action of the Divine Being.” It is quite charac- 
teristic of our theologian, that in translating the most important 
passage of the formula of Chalcedon, which he accepts as a 
corrective or check in his Scriptural inquiries, he uses the words: 
“the characteristic property of each nature being preserved ;” 
while on page 157 he assures us that Christ abjured the er- 
manent characteristics of the life of God. Nor does he, we: 
suppose, consider himself involved in any self-contradiction, in 
asserting on page 59 that the second Man is from Heaven, “ but 
that, not without a change,” and in carefully warning us: in 
note 47, that the self-annihilation of the Incarnation “ involves 
no change in God, because it was simply an external exhibition, 
of an eternal capacity for self-sacrifice in the Being of God.” (!) 
After the foregoing exposition it is hardly necessary perhaps: 
to state that we believe Mr. Gore’s sixth lecture to be utterly 
inconsistent with all sound philosophy as to the Being of God ; 
so much so, that while the second lecture overthrows the 
doctrine of the Incarnation by what it affirms of Jesus Christ, 
this one does away with it by what it teaches concerning God 
Himself. And here we would remind the reader who has 
followed us so far, of our chief motive in writing upon the 
subject at all. Mr. Gore, as any one who is familiar with his 
controversial writings must feel, is a very skilful exponent and 
able upholder of the Anglican position, and to any one who is. 
disposed to take him seriously, the seventh lecture of the series 
with which we are concerned, in which is described the form in 
which religious authority is realized in the Church of England,. 
will appear most plausible and even impressive. For ourselves, 
we must confess to a difficulty in maintaining the requisite 
seriousness of temper, while we read of the “education in. 
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sonship,” as conducted by the authority of the Establishment. 
But apart from its intrinsic merits, our present object is to 
point out how it acts when there is a question of handling 
a mystery of the Christian faith. It leads to such a treatment 
of it, and that too in the case of one who sincerely prizes it, as 
not only to obscure it, but to furnish arguments to the adver- 
saries of Christianity for its utter refutation, and to unbelievers 
for the rejection of the very idea of God. God, we are told, 
possesses the power of self-limitation, and it is in this that His 
Omnipotence is chiefly exercised ; not, be it observed, in the 
sense merely that He can assume a limited nature—no, Mr. Gore 
regards that as explaining away the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
He knows a priori that God cannot abjure His Personality, but 
He can really abandon His Divine prerogatives, the exercise 
of the Divine life, because, forsooth, of the complete control He 
must have over the exercise of His attributes and powers. For 
our own part, if once it is admitted that God can impose limi- 
tations of any kind upon what is intrinsic to Himself, and if in 
doing so He is most perfectly carrying out the law of His 
Being, which is love, we see no reason whatever why the 
process should stop until He has Himself attained Nirvana 
or Parinirvana, “the final blessed extinction.” And if for 
a priori reasons, best known to Mr. Gore, this be impossible, 
then the sooner they are published the better, as we are sure 
the ordinary reader will find it impossible to reconcile his 
theory with the Infinity, or Simplicity, or Immutability of 
God ; and consequently they have a right either to be told 
that he has written without due regard to consequences, or 
to be furnished with convincing proof that what he has said 
does not logically overthrow the foundations of Theism, to 
say nothing of the confusion it introduces into the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity. Speaking of Cardinal de Lugo, Mr. Gore 
observes that in writing his treatise on the Incarnation, that 
great theologian had before his mind “all the decrees of the 
General Councils and the few decisions that have been given 
by the Popes on the subject of the Incarnation,” and “all the 
opinions of the theologians on each point that comes under 
review.” But out of these, complains Mr. Gore, “he elaborates 
a conception of Christ’s Person, coherent indeed and exact 
enough to satisfy any mind, but strangely unlike the picture in 
the Gospels.” Well, we are glad to hear that de Lugo’s con- 
1 Pp, 160—162, 
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ception is coherent, for we think that the true conception is 
more likely to be coherent than otherwise ; and as for its being 
strangely unlike the picture in the Gospels, history has proved 
that there is no picture however false of this as of other 
doctrines of Christianity and notably of the constitution of the 
Church, which Holy Scripture has not been credited with by 
those who read it without regard to the living authority of the 
Catholic Church. Moreover, we can assure Mr. Gore that 
de Lugo in writing his treatise on the Incarnation has a great 
deal more before his mind than the decrees and decisions of the 
Church and the opinions of theologians on this particular 
dogma; those on the other dogmas of Christianity are also 
present to his thoughts, the conclusions of a sound and con- 
sistent philosophy are before his mind, and above all he is 
guided at every step by the analogia fidet,as only a Catholic 
theologian can be. The space at our disposal does not allow 
of any further examination into the charge brought against 
de Lugo’s a friori methods as distinguished from the Scriptural 
method of his critic, nor can we reply to the accusations brought 
against the Catholic Church: their best refutation is the very 
delivery and publication of such a course of lectures as this, 
intended as they professedly are to confirm and establish the 
Christian Faith. 
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THE story of each “pilgrim’s progress,” from that special 
“house upon the sand,” wherein he happened to be born, or 
which he had constructed for himself, towards the House, 
built by the Living God upon a rock, has its own individual 
interest, not only as a human document, but even more, as 
being a record of the dealings of God with that particular soul. 

Yet there has been a certain underlying similarity, beneath 
wide differences of character and circumstance, in most accounts 
of the conversions of educated English men and women, since 
the time of the Oxford movement, arising from the fact that 
such converts have been, for the most part, earnest and devout 
Anglicans of one type or another. Amongst such, with 
whatever divergencies and idiosyncracies, a common if vague 
idea of the existence of a right road, could it but be discovered, 
has been already present to their minds, and, as many sought 
it simultaneously, they found cheer and comfort by the way. 
But the brief history now to“be related, is that of one who 
groped on, alone beneath the stars, through strange untrodden 
paths, out of the beaten track; yet, who was wonderfully led 
into God’s Church ; now, many years ago. 


For me, as for one of old, the fiat had gone forth: “ Behold 
I take from thee the desire of thy eyes with a stroke ;” and I 
was alone, and desolate. My short marriage had been perfect 
in its love and sympathy, and life without my husband seemed 
unendurable ; but a little child was left me, and for his sake 
I resisted the longing to turn my face to the wall and die. 

I had not ceased to believe in “God the Father Almighty,” 
nor in “the life everlasting ;” but these two articles may be 
said to have comprised my creed. Everything else had become 
to me more or less shadowy and uncertain. 

I had been brought up in the Church of England, but I 
had never felt any loyalty or allegiance to her, or attraction 
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towards any section of Anglican opinion, and all assumption 
of authority by either party roused in me indignation and 
rebellion. I felt it illogical, that religious submission should 
be demanded by any Protestant institution, the fundamental 
basis of Protestantism being the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, I had always been conscious of a sort of 
distant awe and reverence for the great Church of Rome, 
though I knew nothing of her doctrines ; moreover, her poetry 
and art appealed to my love of the beautiful; but I shrank 
from her claim to authority, having an intense dread of 
dogmatism and domination, and regarding truth entirely from 
a subjective point of view. 

In miracles, visions, and apparitions, whether of angels, or 
of the departed, I had sorrowfully ceased to believe ; because 
it appeared to me undoubted, that God being always the same 
God, and His laws the same and changeless, that which had 
happened could happen again, and in all probability would do 
so; therefore, being accustomed to hear it asserted, or taken for 
granted, that since Apostolic times the supernatural had ceased 
to influence this earth, I came to regard Biblical statements of 
such occurrences as mythical embodiments of some moral or 
spiritual lesson ; and belief in their actuality, as the superstition 
of simpler ages. 

Nevertheless, I was in good faith, and was ready and 
anxious to follow any gleam of light, at any cost, and, so light 
was sent me, in what would seem an exceptional manner, 
although I am by no means a solitary instance of conversion 
to the Church through what is called “ Spiritualism.” 

The main difference between all that is included under that 
comprehensive title, and the possibilities of communication 
between the living and the dead, believed in by Catholics, 
consists, so far as I apprehend the question, chiefly in this, 
that in what goes by the name of “Spiritualism,” a certain 
conscious initiative is taken on the human side, with direct 
intent to induce manifestations from beings out of the flesh, 
whereas, all intercourse between the seen and the unseen, in 
Catholic records, has been, apparently, and certainly so far as 
the consciousness of the recipient extended, commenced and 
carried out, solely and entirely, from the invisible world, 
without his consent or desire. Upon the hypothesis of the 
unconscious ialfilment of conditions, I will not enter now. The 
character of such communications has necessarily been much 
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more elevated. I am referring here, to visits from and words 
spoken by souls in Purgatory, for it is hardly necessary to 
say, that Divine revelations to the saints, visions and appari- 
tions of our Blessed Lady, or of Angels, stand on a much more 
exalted footing, and it is not to such that I venture to make 
allusion. It has always been recognized by Catholic writers, 
that mysticism has its diabolic side, its natural side, and its 
Divine side, and that it is not easy to distinguish at once 
between these ; or to be quite sure where one merges into, or 
is superseded by another. Immense caution has consequently 
been recommended by theologians, and has been practised by 
such Catholics as in different ages have been led through strange 
experiences. Even with the safeguards of true doctrine, and 
true sacraments, intercourse with the Unseen has always been 
attended with considerable danger, on account of the subtlety 
of evil spirits, for, as St.Paul tells us, “Satan transformeth 
himself into an angel of light.” 

In the preternaturalism of the present day, outside the 
Church, there are many shades and grades and degrees and 
differences, included under the general name of “ Spiritualism ;” 
but I think it scarcely possible to overstate, or to exaggerate, 
its many and fearful perils. Such only as have penetrated 
deeply into its arcana, can form any, even approximate, idea of 
these. That gifted and clever, but unhappily deluded man, 
Lawrence Oliphant, speaks most emphatically of the risks 
incurred by those attending séances and this quite apart from 
other objections that might be urged by a Catholic as to 
Scriptural or ecclesiastical prohibitions. 

To return to my own history. Not very long after my 
husband died, when I was hungering and thirsting for some 
sign of his presence, for some evidence that he still lived and 
loved me, I began to hear Spiritualism discussed, and I read 
eagerly and listened earnestly, so as to obtain all the information 
I could. I gathered from sincere and enlightened inquirers into 
the subject, that with all its deep and absorbing interest, there was 
always much uncertainty. Mediums, they said, were occasionally 
deceptive, but were more often themselves deceived ; conditions 
not being as yet well understood, they were not reliable, many 
factors combining to make up what is called Spiritualism, 
amongst these, thought-reading, the dual action of the brain, 
and the unconscious influence of mind upon mind, whether in 
the circle or at a distance; each and all causing additional 
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complications; and finally, the identity of the Spirits com- 
municating, was not to be easily verified, owing partly to the 
imperfection of processes, and partly to the audacity and 
falsehoods of evil spirits, who did not hesitate to take any names, 
and to pass themselves off as those with whom intercourse 
was desired. A frame of mind as patient and as passive as 
might be possible was therefore advised. I was given to 
understand that the need for a “medium” arose from the fact 
that the Spirits could only exert their influence and action in 
and through a magnetic atmosphere, rarer and finer than the 
palpable one with which we are surrounded, and in which we 
breathe and live; and that “mediums” were simply persons 
possessing an unusually large amount of this force, a subtle and 
etherialized form of electricity, the spirits being able to collect 
from such persons sufficient power to aid them to come into 
contact with other human beings not thus gifted. 

I became most anxious to find some medium, but had no 
idea how to accomplish it, when an unexpected way was opened 
to me under very pleasant and desirable circumstances. A 
lady I knew, told me she would like to introduce me to an old 
friend of hers, who, together with her daughter, was investigating 
Spiritualism in a very serious and religious manner. Accord- 
ingly, the introduction was effected, and the old lady kindly 
begged me to go and pay them a visit. 

Mrs. R. (as I will call her), and her daughter Margaret, had 
been originally Unitarians, as was our mutual friend and 
introducer, but at the time I made their acquaintance they 
were Christian dissenters, the Spirits having declared to them 
the Divinity of our Lord. 

I may here add, that Margaret eventually became a Catholic 
under the same influences which helped me to become one, 
although some time after my reception, and she has remained 
a thoroughly good and faithful child of the Church for now 
more than twelve years, having baptized her mother on her 
death-bed, and instructed many in the Faith. I make a point 
of mentioning this, because I have seen it stated, not only that 
Spiritualists seldom become Catholics (which is probably true, 
though I think many would do so if they could be brought 
under Catholic influences), but that in the rare instances of 
apparent conversion, they have always gone back. I can only 
say that this is distinctly contradicted by facts within my own 
knowledge. 
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The ‘s neid at Mrs. R ’s house were entirely private, 
and wer ended by no professional medium, but several of 
the hab: possessed considerable magnetic force, which had 
been ves: ed and increased by these frequent mectings. 
There '.. particular, a certain Mr. B , a member of the 
congreg 1 to which my friends belonged, who had very 


extraordinary powers. He used to fall into a sort of trance, 
appearing like one dead, pale and livid, and then would 
suddenly start up, gazing straight before him into space, with 
eyes that had in them no speculation, and would begin to speak 
in voices quite other than and distinct from his own, voices of 
men, of women, and of children, voices refined and cultured, 
and voices coarse and rough, he being all the time entirely 
unconscious of what was being spoken through him. Occasion- 
ally a voice would be recognized by friends of the departed 
individual from whom it professed to emanate, but often the 
voices were those of strangers, coming for the most part to 
implore prayers. I afterwards saw this “trance-mediumship,” 
as it is called, in several other instances, especially in that of a 
German lady, now dead—an interesting person, of sensitive 





temperament and religious aspiration, who had come out of 
Calvinism through the teachings of her disembodied friends, and 
who was gradually learning Catholic doctrines. Her husband 
used to write down what she said in her trances; much, often, 
to her own surprise on reading what had been set down. 

Mr. B——, the mediumistic*guest of Mrs. R and her 
daughter, could also sometimes see and describe Spirits in the 
room, and could see places and persons at a distance, in a 
crystal. 

On the first evening that I joined their circle, he said to me, 
“T see a Spirit standing near you, in the dress of a Priest. He 
says he is a Priest. He belongs to your family. His name is 
H He has been a long time in the other world. He 
wants you to pray for him. He takes a great interest in you.” 
I, who yearned above all things for communication with my 
husband, was, although interested, somewhat disappointed, and 
exclaimed with some vexation, that I knew nothing of any 
such person, and that there were no Priests in my family. “He 
says there were once Priests belonging to it,” Mr. B replied, 
“and he affirms that he belongs to your family.” Curiously 
enough, it was not until long afterwards, when I had been a 
Catholic perhaps about ten years, that I chanced upon some 
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family documents mentioning a collateral ancestor, of the name 
given by Mr. B , who was the last Abbot of a certain 
Cistercian monastery in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII! A voice, certainly like that of my husband, 
spoke words of comfort to me later on that evening, through 
Mr. B ’s mediumship, which gave me consolation for the 
moment, but I could have no possible certainty of identity. 
Messages purporting to come from him were also written during 
my visit, through the hands of another guest of my hostess— 
one who was then, and still is, a good religious person, but who 
has never come into the Church. Margaret and I also received 
messages said to be from my husband, and also from many 
other Spirits, spelt out on what was called an “ Indicator,” upon 
which we used to place our hands. Some of these messages 
were beautiful, explanatory, and helpful, but occasionally decep- 
tions were attempted. We were bidden always to make the 
sign of the Cross before entering into these communications, 
and to request any Spirit, wishing to spell a message, to move 
the indicator in the form of a cross, as they said that evil spirits 
were unable to make the holy sign. We found this a great 
protection, but still I think we were sometimes deluded, unless 
it might have been, that we perhaps did not always accurately 
obtain a message as it was intended. 

I recollect particularly, that on one occasion, when a friend of 
mine and I had our hands on the “Indicator,” a Spirit endeavoured 
to communicate with me which professed to be that of my 
husband. This, for several reasons I doubted, and, in accordance 
with the directions we had received, we both made the sign of 
the Cross in order to test the character of the Spirit. Yet it 
still persisted in the assertion. Still dubious of the identity, 
and conscious of a distressing influence, I said: “I charge you 
to speak the truth in the Name of the Blessed Trinity.” 
Instantly the movement of the “Indicator” ceased, though 
our hands remained upon it. After some minutes it began 
again to spell, though very slowly, and, as it were, painfully : 
“T am one of the unhappy beings who you would call a devil.” 
At that time I was not a Catholic and did not know that for 
such there could be no redemption, so I replied: “You will 
always be miserable if you try to deceive.” “I like to deceive 








1 I may add, that I am the first Catholic in my family since the Reformation. 
Supposing the communication to have been genuine, this might account for the 
interest expressed, 
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people,” was the answer. “ But,” I said, “you will be always 
unhappy in so doing.” “ Are you yourself saved from misery ?” 
asked the evil Spirit. “I hope I am saved,” I rejoined, “ from 
such misery as yours.” Then the Spirit spelt out, “Ha! ha! 
ha!” And both my friend and I had a gruesome impression 
as of the mocking laughter of a fiend. 

In this instance, even the sign of the Cross was insufficient 
to compel the truth; but, adjuration in the Name of the Blessed 
Trinity prevailed, as it has in many similar cases. I think 
St. Teresa says she found that some evil spirits were wicked 
enough to resist the Cross. If St. Teresa, who was a great 
Saint, was exposed to attempts of the devil to deceive her, 
which were intermingled with the revelations she received from 
Almighty God and the messengers of Heaven, how much more 
will this be the case with those who are not saints and who 
are stumbling alone in the darkness of error, even though they 
may be in good faith and honestly searching after truth. 
I say nothing of those who hold these communications with 
the unseen world, not from any good motive, but out of morbid 
curiosity and with a half-guilty consciousness of the “influence ” 
to which they are subject, being no Heaven-sent messenger. 
They must expect to be made the sport of the malicious spirits 
whose delight is to deceive, and who will avail themselves of 
their superior powers and knowledge to impart to them just 
that amount of information that will earn their confidence, 
in order that they may the more completely lead them astray 
respecting all that concerns their highest interest and the 
welfare of their souls. 

All the séauces at Mrs. R——’s were begun by prayer and 
the singing of hymns, by the special desire of the Spirits 
present. They invariably begged to be prayed for, as did nearly 
always all the Spirits with whom I was brought into contact 
during my investigations, in other places, and through other 
mediums. This fact struck me very much, and was, indeed, the 
first ray of light which flashed across my path. “Is not this 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory and of prayer for the 
dead?” I asked of a Spirit. “Yes, and it is true,” was the 
reply. The Spirits literally beset us with entreaties for prayers. 
Some of them appeared very unhappy, greatly lamenting the 
selfish and useless or sinful lives they had led upon earth, and 
which they were now expiating. “Are you in Heaven?” we 
would sometimes inquire of one whose words were more hopeful, 
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and whose “influence” was sweet and peaceful. ‘Oh, no, not 
yet—but I soon shall be, if you will pray,” was once the answer. 

And so we prayed for the dead for the first time in our lives! 
Gradually many other Catholic truths were taught to Margaret 
and to me, spelt out by the “ Indicator,” but we were so ignorant 
of the doctrines that we did not always understand them, or 
recognize their full import at the time, though we began to 
wonder whether, as the Church of Rome was apparently 
considerably right, it might not be actually possible that she 
should be right in a good deal more. And what if she should 
be altogether right, and be the one true Teacher ! 

I have heard that Mr. B also became a Catholic eventu- 
ally, but as my friends, the R ’s, lost sight of him when he 
left their neighbourhood, I am not sure of the fact. 

Another old friend, at present a professed Nun, who has 
been a Catholic more than twenty years, often joined me 
in my inquiries into Spiritualism at the period of which I 
am writing, chiefly by putting her hand with mine on the 
“Tndicator,” to obtain the spelling of messages. Quite recently 
I paid her a visit at her convent, and, as we were talking over 
the “Auld Lang Syne,” before the conversion of either of us, 
and wondering at our dreads and difficulties in those now dim 
and distant days, she recalled to my mind an incident that had 
escaped my memory (though I now remember it perfectly), as 
to a communication we had reccived, in reply to a question of 
hers as to whether the Church of England was preferable to 
other forms of religion, as she believed it then to be, meaning, 
of course, to Protestant sects, the Catholic Church being entirely 
outside her region of thought. “ All these Churches fall short 
of the ideal,’ was the reply ; “the Roman Catholic Church is 
the true religion.” Upon this, my friend immediately exclaimed : 
“Now, I know that this is not a reliable message!” Yet she 
says she never forgot this testimony, and considers that it 








indirectly helped in her conversion. 

I never had much medium-power myself, except with the 
“ Indicator,” which used to spell very rapidly under my hands ; 
and I had also what my friends called “an impressional gift,” 
consisting in a strange, sudden, inward apprehension of some 
Catholic dogma, quite new and unknown to me, sometimes with, 
and sometimes without, words interiorly spoken. I mention 
this because it is connected with a remarkable incident which 
considerably aided my conversion. 
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On leaving the R ’s, I went to London on a visit, and 
saw a great deal of Spiritualism, of all kinds, some of which 
was decidedly undesirable, and dangerous even from the point of 
view of a non-Catholic; but I was now determined to go fully and 
thoroughly into the subject. I also met and became intimately 
acquainted with some of the most enlightened and intellectual 
leaders of. the movement, who were in reality rather mystics of 
the school of Béhmen, Jung Stilling, Oberlin, and others, than 
erdinary spiritualists. By one of these earnest and thoughtful 
persons, I was lent an old Italian Lzfe of S¢. Catherine of Siena, 
which took a great hold upon me, so much so, that I began to 
invoke her, asking of her instruction as well as intercession. 
And from this time I came gradually to see more clearly, and 
to accept Catholic doctrine in a way very wonderful, considering 
that I had never seen a Priest, or read any dogmatic Catholic 
book, 6r spoken to any Catholic in the flesh. 

One day I went to a séance with some friends, two of whom 
were High Church clergymen, at the house of a well-known 
medium. Answers to inquiries were spelt out by raps on the 
table, floor, and, indeed, all over the room. Questions having 
been asked on theological matters by the two clergymen, 
especially concerning the Real Presence, and some confusion in 
the answers having arisen, I said, “ May I tell you what has been 
told to me?” As I repeated what had been given me by 
“impression,” I was accompanied by a perfect chorus of raps. 
“Is she right?” asked one of the clergymen. “ Yes, yes, yes,” 
from all parts of the room. “How does she know this?” 
“ Because a very high Spirit, called Catherine, is teaching her.” 
“Who is this Catherine?” said one of my friends to me. I 
replied, “I have been reading the Lzfe of St. Catherine of Siena.” 
“Yes, yes, yes,” came again from the invisible chorus. The 
impressional message received by me concerning Transubstanti- 
ation was, as I afterwards found when more fully instructed, 
entirely in accordance with Catholic doctrine. I cannot, of 
course, answer for the personal identity of my saintly instruct- 
ress, neither is it possible to decide how much was actual and 
objective, and how much subjective and imaginative, in the 
communication, nor have I the least idea who constituted 
the consenting chorus. I simply chronicle the circumstances. 

From this time I began to go to Mass, and left off attending 
Anglican Services, but I knew no Catholics, and had not the 
remotest idea of how to put myself in communication with a 
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Priest. I have often since heard Priests say, that it is quite 
easy for Protestants to go and see them, if they wish for 
instruction ; and so, literally speaking, it certainly is, but I 
think they hardly realize the unseen barriers of hesitation, 
uncertainty, and general difficulty which stand between an 
ordinary Protestant and a Roman Catholic Priest, whom preju- 
dice and tradition have represented as a very awful personage. 
I was, however, received into the Church, about six months after 
this episode, by a very experienced and remarkable Priest, now 
dead, to whom I was made known by an American lady, herself 
a convert to Catholicism through the teachings of the spirits, 
a friend of the person who lent me the Lzfe of St. Catherine. 
Her occult experiences far transcend mine in interest, and she 
came into the Church in a much more marvellous manner. She 
died a few years ago, after receiving the Sacraments, an 
undoubted instance of the perseverance of a former Spiritualist. 
I should like to relate many of the wonderful things she told me 
about her conversion, but space fails, so I will only say in 
passing that it would seem to have been chiefly the work of 
Jesuit and Franciscan martyrs, who appeared to her and taught 
her, she being utterly ignorant not only of the Catholic religion, 
but of any form of Christianity, though very desirous of truth 
at any price, and from whatever quarter. Her husband, and 
some friends, impressed by these extraordinary manifestations, 
followed in her footsteps, and were also received in America—I 
believe by a Jesuit Father. 

I have only been able, in this sketch, to furnish a few broad 
outlines of strange facts, which to some may seem startling, 
but which I hold to be less unusual than is ordinarily supposed, 
for God is very good to souls who seek Him. 
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Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 
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FATHER CHRISTOPHER HOLYWOOD, S.J. (continued.) 


HOLYWoopD gives a very detailed account of the events of 
1605 in a letter which I discovered in a volume of the Roman 
Archives, S.J... He says, “The year began calmly and long 
continued so, though a storm was predicted and was hanging 
over our heads. It was believed here and in England that 
the King meant to grant liberty of conscience and of worship 
to the Irish, and we were allowed to meet and say Mass, and 
preach in the houses and domestic chapels of Catholics. Yet 
people were urging the King to impose the Parliamentarian 
religion on us; and we endeavoured to persuade the faithful 
not to give occasion for a renewal of persecution ; I urged my 
friends not to restore or use the chapels outside their houses ; 
I wrote to the Vicar-General of Meath, that Father O’Kearney, 
whom I had lent to him, should not preach in any public 
church of that diocese. The King proscribed the clergy, falsely 
alleging as his reason that they alienated the people from their 
allegiance. This was suggested to him by the needy English 
lawyers, who thrive by our dissensions, and are annoyed at 
priests settling the disputes of the people out of court. I 
thought it necessary in those times of trial to have the faithful! 
well instructed in religion, and hence I sent Father Lenan to 
Dublin, Father O’Kearney into Kildare and Meath, and Fathers 
Morony and Leynech into Connaught. I went through divers 
places, and used my influence with our Catholics as well as 
with those who were strangers to our faith and country. Our 
Fathers were listened to with attention, were followed from 
place to place by many who wanted to hear them often; they 
won the ears even of those who were accustomed to hear 


1 Marked Anglia, MSS. 1590—1615, p. 290. I thank Fathers Purbrick and 
John Morris for having enabled me to consult that MS., and Father Morris and 
Brother Foley (R.I.P.) for many rare helps while I was collecting materials for these 
ketches of distinguished Irishmen. 
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the polished and laboured discourses of the ministers; they 
endeavoured, and, through God’s help, successfully, to keep the 
priests united, and by so doing excited the anger of heretics, 
as a friend has informed us. 

“Father De la Field, though always invalided, gave some 
exhortations in Dublin at the beginning and end of the year, 
assembled as many of the citizens as he could get together, 
directed them how to bear themselves when called before the 
judges, and he was partly the means of getting the Catholics 
to stand firm in spite of threat, imprisonment, fines, and 
confiscation of their properties. He prevailed on the county 
gentlemen to make common cause with the citizens. I took 
in hand a Dublin alderman and a Baron of the county of 
Dublin, and disposed them so well that the alderman, when 
brought in October before the Privy Council, openly and firmly 
professed the Catholic faith. The Baron, having to accompany 
the Lord Deputy to the Protestant church, would not enter 
it and went away; he also left to my arbitration the 
settlement of some points of dispute between himself and his 
tenants, or persons beneath him in position. All were satisfied 
with my decision. This nobleman lives on a peninsula seven 
miles from Dublin, and while the Deputy was spending a month 
with him when the pest was prevalent in the city, they went 
out to hunt, and were led by the fox into the lands once owned 
by our Father Bathe. The Baron said, ‘Alas! the owner of 
this and other estates abandoned all, and is now living in 
poverty in foreign lands; could you give an instance of such 
a thing among the men of your profession?’ ‘Oh,’ said the 
Deputy, ‘you can point to only one case in yours.’ Whereupon 
the Baron mentioned three! and among them Father Peter 
Nangil of the Order of St. Francis. A certain northern Catholic 
Baron, by the advice of his chaplain, had put away his wife (the 
daughter of another Baron) on the ground of the invalidity 
of their marriage. This caused such dissension and scandal, 
that not only Catholics, but Protestants of authority, tried to 
reconcile him to his wife, who had borne him a son. All failed, 
and I went to those parts, heard the views of husband and wife, 
and of their friends, and persuaded him to leave the decision in 
the hands of learned men. He chose me and the Vicar-General 


1 The three were Father Bathe of Drumcondra Castle, Holywood of the Castle 
of Artane, ‘Friar Nangle,” Father Barnwall, S.J., of the Castle of Stackallon, to 
whom others’might be added. 
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of Kildare, and we prevailed on him to be reconciled to his wife, 
and _ he now lives happy with her, to the great edification of that 
northern part of the kingdom. I got a penitent of mine to 
give money for the purchase and gratuitous distribution of 
catechisms and pious books; in those households in which 
I took up my abode more frequently, I have arranged that 
such as can read will teach the articles of our faith to such 
as do not. I reconciled two foreigners! to the Catholic Church. 
While the pest was raging at Clonmel, our two Fathers there 
procured help for the sick and those who were in prison. They 
preached to the neighbouring peoples, went into ‘ Prindergast’s 
country, and reconciled the lord thereof and his wife; the 
heir rules the whole region, as his father is advanced in years. 
As he had been remiss in matters touching the faith, the Jesuit 
imposed on him asa penance to go ona pilgrimage. He went 
on it barefoot, to the great edification of all who witnessed it. 
In that place also the son of a gentleman impiously struck his 
father in a fit of passion, and of course was forbidden his father’s 
presence. The Jesuit induced him to do public penance, and 
to beg the neighbours’ pardon for the scandal he had given, 
after which he prevailed on the parent to take his son back 
into favour. 

“Midnight marauders, who drive away cattle, infested that 
region and the country around it; they were restrained by our 
preaching. Two of these men were travelling by night, and 
found a good number of horses. One of them said to the 
other, with a sigh, ‘Time was when such a prey would not 
escape us. The keeper of the horses was frightened, and 
asked, ‘Who is there, and what do you want?’ ‘We want 
nothing now,’ said they, ‘and for that you have to thank the 
good men, meaning our Fathers. Some wild young men from 
cattle-lifters became highwaymen, and lately robbed some 
travellers; being asked to deal gently with them, they said 
they were driven by necessity to lead that life, but that, if the 
Fathers would procure for them an honest way of living, as 
they had done for others of their sort, they would embrace it, 
and restore. We find the best way to get cattle restored, is 
to have them left with a respectable man, and then to have 
it announced that the owners could get them there. 

“In all these parts much was made of a certain class of idle 
and flattering men who wandered from place to place, praising 


1 7.e., Englishmen. 
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some gentlemen, vituperating others, and singling out for 
special laudation such as had taken preys, and spent lavishly, 
and were liberal towards those flatterers. Hence many who 
were greedy of praise or fearful of dispraise, squandered their 
own freely, or took away the goods of their neighbours. 
Our Fathers exposed the arts and wiles of those men, and 
encouraged the gentry to despise them, and thus forced those 
satirists to beg or earn their bread in some honest way.! The 
gentlemen of these counties are of old Irish descent, or have 
adopted Irish ways; they never arrange with tenants about 
a fixed rent, but stick to the ancient customs which leave 
everything uncertain. Thus the tenant has nothing that under 
one title or another the landlord may not claim, if he likes. 
We have in private and public spoken against this abuse, and 
not without some hope of putting it down, as all have promised 
to rectify it. A certain lord, whom we had reformed, suffered 
great injury from a neighbour of his, and he did not wish to 
exact reparation by force, as he was wont to do, without 
consulting his Jesuit confessor. The latter went to the 
gentleman who had done the injury, and moved him to give 
satisfaction to the injured nobleman. 

“The simony of the Protestant Bishops causes great dis- 
turbance in these parts; their whole object is to make money. 
We have brought many public sinners to repentance, and 
among them a man of high position, and the concubine of 
the Protestant Archbishop of Cashel, who did public penance 
covered with a white veil, and having in her hand a lighted 
taper. We call her a concubine because Miler (the Archbishop) 
had another woman alive by whom he had children, and who 
was called his ‘wife’ though he at one time was a Catholic 
Bishop.’ 

“The two Jesuits who had done these things in Tipperary 
county and its neighbourhood went into Connaught. They 
called to see the aged Bishop Malachy, who dwelt on the 
banks of the Shanin River. They received an extraordinary 


1 I admit, with some feeling of reluctance, that these statements justify to a 
certain extent the hard things Spenser and others wrote about those bards or rhymers. 

2 Archbishop Miler died a Catholic, and his children were Catholics. 

3 Some inieresting details are given about him, but as they concern rather the 
history of the Irish Bishops, they are omitted for the present. I will merely remark 
that the date of his death, July 20, 1603, in the Bruodin, lib. iii. cap. 20, and 
Major O'’Reilly’s Martyrs and Confessors, p. 144, has to be corrected. The date 
given in my Description of Ireland, p. 287, is 1610. 
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welcome in the western province and, though endeavouring 
to do their duty as quietly as possible, people came in crowds 
to ask their blessing and to go to confession. The lady of 
a very noble man came on foot with a great company to meet 
them. As they passed on, she took it so much to heart that 
she vowed she would not eat a morsel of food till she saw 
those priests again. One of the Fathers hearing this, returned, 
thinking that the illustrious lady had some extraordinary 
business to settle. As she only wanted to go to confession, 
he heard her on the road, and gave a blessing to the people, 
who departed in peace. These Fathers explained the truths 
of religion according as the crowds came to them, and sometimes 
preached four or five times a day, to the great joy of the 
faithful. They did solid work in Galway in spite of the heretics 
and the Protestant garrison there. The priests! of Connaught 
hold * benefices from the Protestant? Bishops, attend their 
meetings or convocations as they would do to Catholic 
prelates. The Jesuits assembled as many of them as they 
could, and told them such practices were unlawful. The clergy 
marvelled at this, but promised amendment. 

“Father Walle works in and round Carrig-on-Suir, and hears 
numbers of confessions. Those who have given disedification 
there do canonical penance on Sundays and festivals, remaining 
covered with a linen sheet or garment during the time of Mass 
and sermon. A certain illustrious man had killed a gentleman. 
He was so penitent for what he had done, that he confessed 
publicly, and for nine consecutive Sundays stood covered with 
a linen sheet; he confessed his crime before the assembled 


1  Presbyteri Connacize,”’ z.e., doubtless some priests ? 

2 Lest the nineteenth century reader should be too much scandalized at this, be 
it known to him that these ‘‘ Protestant” Bishops were Connaughtmen, and therefore 
*cousins” of all their clannish countrymen. One of them was John Lynch Fitz- 
James, a native of Galway, LL.B. of Oxford, who, according to Harris’ edition 
of Ware’s Bishops, was said to have lived a concealed, and died a pudlic Papist, and 
during his episcopacy from 1584 to 1611 ‘‘he so wasted and destroyed his see of 
Elphin by alienations, &c., that he left it not worth two hundred marks a year.” 
Nem O’Domhnallain, bred at Cambridge, was Archbishop of Tuam from 1595 
to 1609, when he voluntarily resigned, I presume, to die a Papist. Owen O’Connor 
was Bishop of Killala from 1591 to 1607. Add to this that Spencer says in 1598, 
** All Irish ministers that now enjoy church livings are in a manner mere laymen, 
saving that they have taken Holy Orders ; they go about and live like laymen, follow 
all kinds of husbandry and other worldly affairs as other Irishmen do; they neither 
read the Scriptures, nor preach to the people, nor administer Communion ; only they 
take the tithes and offerings, and gather what fruit else they may of their livings.” 
(Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland, pp. 139, 140.) 
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people and begged God’s pardon and the blessing of the 
faithful ; and he left to the clergy to decide what reparation 
he should make to the widow of the deceased. A month before 
his murder that gentleman had made a confession of his whole 
life with great penance and resolution of amendment ; the day 
before his death he was summoned before the Earl of Ormond 
and charged with not making restitution for all the losses he 
had inflicted on his neighbours. He said he had been with 
‘the holy Fathers,’ and that he would according to their counsel 
make restitution to the last farthing. This answer from a man 
from whom such an answer was not expected, pleased Ormond ; 
he was let go free, and alas, met his death the next day. The 
crowds who come to Mass and to hear the sermons, swarm 
about the doors and windows, as there is not room in the chapel; 
and when Father Walle, who was a man of great eloquence, 
preached on the Passion, he was interrupted so often by the 
sobs and cries of the faithful, that he had to give up preaching, 
as his voice could not be heard.! 

“ Some Protestants were converted in the month of May. At 
Cashel the Protestant Archbishop published the King’s edict ; 
but his own sons and his page refused to witness the publication, 
and the mayor and fourteen inhabitants of the town were fined 
by the President of Munster for not being present. A certain 
Catholic priest had become a Protestant minister and dignitary, 
and had stubbornly persevered in apostasy for forty years. He 
was converted by Father Walle. By a document signed and 
sealed by him he left his living to be disposed of by the Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, for public penance he consented to 
receive a flogging while he recited the Jtserere. He died in 
the second month after his reception into the Church, and was 
buried with honour. 

“Father O’Kearney was invited three or four times by 
a certain principal gentleman? who had done some damage 
to his neighbours. He consented to go only on condition that 
his words would be listened to, and he took with him a 
celebrated lawyer who was to write down what the gentleman 
was bound to restore. This man became truly penitent, in the 
space of one month restored four hundred and forty-six horses 
and cows, and told the Jesuit to look into the state of his entire 
country,? and so arrange matters that his tenants and people 


1 The description of this extraordinary sermon scene would fill a page of THE 
MONTH. 2 ¢* Preecipuo Nobili.” 8 **Ditio tota.” 
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should not be overburdened with exactions as it often happens 
in the remoter parts of the country. O’Kearney made an 
apostolic excursion into a county! famous for its robberies and 
preys. In his first discourse to the people and gentlemen, he 
»ypreached vehemently against those robbers and the lords under 
whose wings they were sheltered. Then turning to the Viscount 
and his three brothers who were present, he so set forth the 
enormity of their crimes, that they were thunderstruck, and 
‘after the discourse sent for the preacher, got reconciled to God 
-and their neighbours, and, wonderful to say, by their example 
moved all their subjects to true repentance in the space of six 
~weeks during which the Jesuits remained with them. The 
‘Viscount’s® brother, not being able to make restitution, went to 
a meeting which was easily got together according to the old 
Irish customs of the nation,’ and asked and got forgiveness of 
those whom he had injured ; and in order to satisfy more fully 
to God, he resolved to go to fight against the Turks or against 
the heretics in Belgium. Taking with him some companions 
he went to Spain, was very honourably received by the King 
and was put in command of two hundred soldiers, who were 
going into Belgium ; but he caught fever in Spain and died last 
October. A certain Viscount had conceived an undying hatred 
to another nobleman, and had given practical effect to that 
passion, but by the influence of the Jesuit he laid aside his 
hatred and his arms. After a sermon on Hell and the punish- 
ment that awaits those who steal a cow or much less, a man 
‘brought the Father eight fine horses which he had taken; 
they were left with the parish priest and were restored to their 
rightful owners. This being bruited abroad through Munster, 
many such gentlemen came to O’Kearney and made every 
‘reparation in their power—such restitutions amounted to the 
value of £3004 Five men famous for cattle-lifting and the 
wildness of their careers were frightened by a sermon on 
the cternity of the pains of Hell; they went immediately to the 
Father to be reconciled to God, and promised to give up their 
-sinful way of life. He was so tired and sick after the sermon, 


1 Perhaps ‘‘ the kingdom of Kerry.” O’Kearney was a great preacher. I have a 
-volume of his printed sermons which contains about 1,200 pages. 

2 “*Vicecomitis,” which possibly may mean sheriff of a county. 

8 This and many other things show that the Breton Law was in force in the 
seventeenth century, even among the Anglo-Irish. 
4 A large sum in those days, equivalent perhaps to £2,500 of our money. 
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that, in spite of their entreaties, he put them off to another time. 
They bound themselves by oath to get all the ways blocked 
and not to let him return to his own country without hearing 
their confessions: On being informed of this he took pity on 
them, spent two days with them and reconciled them to God, 
to the great content of the whole province. There is a city in 
Munster which for more than twenty years was divided into 
two factions, amongst whom there were many quarrels ; but it 
was restored to peace by the private influences and public 
discourses of our Fathers. A gentleman gave his chief country 
seat to one of ours as a pledge that he would make restitution, 
and consented to have it handed over to a mutual friend until 
he should have made full restitution of all that he had taken 
away ; another gentleman gave a very beautiful gold cross (an 
heirloom in his family) as a pledge that he would fulfil an 
obligation of the same kind. .Immense crowds went to hear 
Father O’Kearney during a mission in Lent in one county. In 
the summer he evangelized two others, and with good results, 
as appears from their steadiness in the faith, in spite of edicts, 
prisons, and fines. The people everywhere show the greatest 
respect and veneration for our Fathers, come out to meet them 
on the roads, and welcome them as they ride along. So much 
for the work done by our Cashel Fathers.” 

Father Holywood writes on the 6th of May, 1606: “On the 
26th of February the Vicar-General of Dublin was imprisoned ; 
on the 3rd of March the Marshal went to capture Father 
Holywood at the house of Father Curnem’s sister ;! he hanged 
by martial law on Good Friday a good priest, named Bernard 
Kearolan ; and this was done against the laws of the realm, 
which forbids any one to be so hanged who was owner of £10, 
and Father Kearolan had property enough on which to live well. 
The Marshal, who acted under instructions, offered him his life 
and liberty and a good living if he would turn Protestant. Sir 
Patrick Barnwall has just been summoned to England to 
account fora letter which he wrote last December to Lord 
Salisbury, in which he stated among other things that the 
cruelty of the Executive was sowing the seeds of a new war. 
On Easter Sunday, very early, the royal officers went to a house 
where they heard a priest was about to say Mass; they half 
hanged a servant and then cruelly flogged him to make him 
betray the priest. He refused. They imprisoned those whom 


1 This must be Father Queitrot, S.J., of Dublin. 
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they found in the house. I am now on the borders of Meath, 
and while I write at midnight, I am very sleepy, as I had been 
dragged out of bed and put on a horse in order to escape to this 
place. I am sending a servant with this letter to a ship which 
I hear is about to sail. To-morrow I shall move to another 
place. The beginning of the night I had spent speaking with 
a Dublin alderman, who told me that the Lord Deputy strove 
hard last week to get all the Catholics expelled from the 
Corporation, but failed, as they hold their places from the body 
of the citizens. Attempts were also made to have the Catholic 
attendants of the Mayor deprived of their place.” On the 17th 
of May, Holywood writes from the county of Meath, and again 
on the 29th and 30th of June from the county of Dublin. He 
says: “Our Fathers see that those under their care do not fall 
away from the faith, or even do anything unworthy of the name 
of Catholic, or detrimental to religion. The Archbishop of 
Cashel writes to me that the hearts of his people are broken 
with persecutions of various kinds, many are imprisoned and 
fined, and houses are broken into and plundered under pretext 
of searching for priests; horse-soldiers are quartered on the 
people, who, if they complain, are told they are rebels and don’t 
goto church. I myself feel very sad and depressed in these 
late days at the failure of our agents who were sent to the King ; 
but I was somewhat consoled on getting the letter of your 
Paternity telling me how much the Holy Father, the Protector 
of Ireland, yourself and your Assistants, desire the good of this 
Mission and kingdom. Send us more Fathers, we want all we 
can get, lest the flock of Christ should diminish, of which there 
is danger, as the absence of Father Coppinger from Wexford 
was the occasion of the fall of three men of mark in that county 
last April. Besides, we require some Fathers to assist the 
people of the North, and men of strong constitutions to stand 
the great hardships of missionary life in the remoter parts of 
the kingdom. I had once, though unworthy, charge of at least 
five of our brethren in England, whom Father Garnet had 
confided to my care. I see they have hope of martyrdom there 
which perhaps! we have not, though we see priests hanged here 
without any form of trial. Father Duras? writes that our Father 
Gerott is such a favourite and so necessary in a college in 
Germany, that he scruples to allow him to come to Ireland. 


1 Four Jesuits had already been put to death in Ireland. 
2 Father Duras was the German Assistant. 
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Let him know that at the Day of Judgment I will charge him 
with the loss of all the souls that Gerott might have won or 
preserved to God in his own country. I beg that Archer be 
compelled to send me William Bathe, who was promised to 
me long ago. I know your Paternity wishes me to send 
Fathers to cultivate Connaught and Ulster, but I have not men; 
I sent for Father Walle to go into Ulster, but found he could 
not yet leave the Earl of Ormond. Since Easter several priests 
have been imprisoned. Father Lalour, Vicar-General of Dublin, 
was brought from prison before his judges and charged with 
recognizing the Pope as his Superior ; but this is not a capital 
crime by the statutes of the realm of Ireland. The citizens who 
were imprisoned will be let out if they ask pardon and pay 
part of the fines; I did not think they should ask pardon, as 
it was the cause of God. To-day a hypothetical form is tendered 
to them by which pardon is asked if there be any fault. Mean- 
while the authorities are growing in hatred of us, to whom they 
attribute the firmness of the faithful—some false brethren are 
always betraying everything. Father Garnet being asked by me 
what was to be thought of a certain Englishman who is here at 
present, answered, ‘ Beware of the priests who go from England 
to you, for they may be spies,! and some of them behaved 
badly here.’ 

“The Council of Trent was promulgated and received in the 
North. ... Pray for us, for not only are the authorities here 
trying to capture me and my companions, but the people are 
very much pressed in inatters of religion, and every honour is 
conferred at once on such as fall away. Father Strong, who 
has just returned from Bordeaux, was ere yesterday near being 
captured while, against a general order given by me, he was 
walking through the streets of Dublin in the day-time.” 

On the 27th of November,? he writes: “A nobleman 
named John de Burgo, Lord of Brittas, owner of large estates 
about five miles from Limerick, a worthy servant of God, and a 
courageous Catholic, had a priest in his house. The priest, 
when about to say Mass before a large congregation, heard that 
a great force of the Lord President’s were coming ; he exhorted 
the people to persevere in the faith, advised them to hide, and, 


1 The State Papers show that they were sometimes ; Atkinson was the worst of 
them. 

1 I insert here some details on the same subject from Holywood’s letter of 
December 31st. 
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at de Burgo’s request, sought shelter himself. De Burgo took 
the altar vessels and retired with three retainers into his castle ; 
but when the houses around it were set on fire, and he suffered 
from want of water, he put the altar-stone round his neck, the 
chalice in his left hand under his shield, and with the sword in 
his right, commending himself to God, he broke through the 
besiegers, killed some, wounded others, and escaped, with his 
men, save that a pike-thrust broke the altar-stone on his neck. 
He said he would have preferred being wounded rather than 
have the ava broken. He was proclaimed a traitor, and was 
captured some time after and imprisoned at Limerick. He was 
offered pardon, restitution of his lands, and preferment if he 
would take the oath of supremacy and goto church. He said 
he would not for all in the world offend God, he would 
not exchange Heaven for earth, and that he renounced and 
abominated all that the Catholic Church reprobated and con- 
demned. 

“When he was imprisoned in Dublin Castle, on account of 
the Munster commotions which followed the death of Elizabeth, 
he won from the Constable of the Castle the testimony that he 
was a most pious man, much given to prayer and fasting. 
When the edict was published last year forbidding laymen to 
harbour priests, he came the whole way from Munster to the 
Lord Deputy for nothing else but to tell him that he could not 
do without a priest; and when his life was in danger while 
breaking through his foes, he teok as much care to protect the 
altar vessels as to defend himself. At the foot of the gallows 
he besought the Catholics to pray for his perseverance, and not 
to follow the example of the cowardly prevaricators who 
complied with the demands of the heretics. (He was executed 
in October, 1607.) 

“In the summer of the year 1606, the chief townsmen of 
Drogheda were excommunicated by the pseudo-primate, and 
in October they were imprisoned. In Dublin, since Michaelmas, 
two magistrates were put in prison for refusing to take the oath 
of supremacy. The President of Munster so afflicts the cities 
and towns of that province that we fear they will be reduced to 
deserts. As our Fathers have found it very hard to escape the 
clutches of enemies since the roth of December, 1605, it is 
safer not to give you by letter an account of our stewardship 
for the present. When the royal edict was promulgated in 
Dublin, I called together at a certain country seat the chief 
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members of the Corporation, told them the object and nature 
of the persecution, exhorted them to bear themselves bravely, 
and to protect the other citizens from the fury of the wolves; 
I said I would, if they wished, go into the city with them and 
brave every danger; but they dissuaded me, averring that the 
adversaries would be more irritated thereby, and would seize 
me. The Privy Council, composed of foreigners and Protestants, 
finding that the edict took no effect, ordered the citizens to 
appear on a certain day. I foresaw what interrogatories would 
be put to them, and wrote out answers to all of them. The 
citizens, guided by this document, all gave the same answers, 
were insulted, imprisoned, and fined. Amongst those condemned 
to prison were two English Catholics, one of whom, named 
Marshall, had important business matters to transact for some 
of his countrymen. He petitioned the Deputy for leave of six 
weeks to wind up his business before going to prison, but was 
refused unless he promised to pay a certain sum of money, and 
to avoid all intercourse with a Jesuit or priest, and to abstain 
from hearing Mass. He wrote to a friend and was told he 
might make these promises on account of the difficulties in 
which he was placed. He made them and was thus enabled to 
attend to his pressing business. This example encouraged the 
Lord Deputy, and made the Dublin citizens, whose affairs were 
going to ruin, to desire their liberty. To these confessors of the 
faith I wrote on the 11th of January, praised their constancy, 
exhorted them to reject such conditions as prejudicial to the 
cause of God and dishonourable to themselves. All, except one 
easily-led old man, refused those conditions: and, for an 
example to others, I have blotted him out from the list of my 
friends, though he pleaded as his excuse some resolutions that 
the others had taken. To another captive, who on the 21st of 
March asked what I thought of his getting his liberty by 
promising to listen to the instructions of ministers, I answered 
that such an act would be repugnant to the certainty of faith. 
Alderman John Cusac shows great zeal for Calvinism, either 
seriously or to find favour with the State. He got leave to 
bring from prison to his house John Shelton, who, in 1604, had 
been deprived of the mayoralty for refusing the oath of 
supremacy. Mr. Shelton wrote a letter which came into my 
hands, and said: ‘I am plagued every day by ministers and 
discussions on religion. I answer by craving the assistance of 
a learned Catholic to help me to meet their arguments; this 
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they will not allow, which I think very unfair; and they promise 
me honours and no small rewards if I will pass over to their 
side. I was much grieved at reading this ; for Shelton, though 
a leading citizen and a man of great courage; was not well 
instructed in matters of religion, as I found two years ago, 
when he was near being seduced by Dr. Chaloner, a Calvinist. 
As I could not get access to him, I wrote to him, as I did when 
he was dealt with by Chaloner, to show himself a good champion 
of Christ, to shake off the parsons, and to bid them put their 
arguments in writing, and that he would get them answered 
without delay. Though not having many books, and not being 
able to have those long, I answered all their writings at once, 
and thus gave Mr. Shelton time to breathe, gave him and others 
more comfort and confidence, and repressed the audacity of the 
ministers. 

“ After publishing of the edict in Dublin, our enemies 
ordered it to be promulgated in various parts of the province, 
and enjoined on the nobility and gentlemen to be present at 
such publication. I was consulted by the gentry, and advised 
them neither to publish the edict nor to grace its publication 
with their presence. The adversaries pretended they wanted 
nothing but temporal obedience, and that the Catholics, if they 
liked, might read their Latin Offices in the Protestant churches 
on Sundays; and that it was a venial fault, which God would 
easily forgive, to temporize in order to save their cities and 
towns from utter ruin. I wrdte antidotes to these poisonous 
suggestions, as was done in the days before the invention of 
printing. Father Lenan was appointed by me to the care of 
the places around on which much pressure was put; and he 
carried out his mission in the midst of constant perils ; when in 
the capital he had to change his lodging every night. In private 
conversations and exhortations he encouraged those who were 
to be called before the judges, and taught them how to steer 
with an even keel so as not to offend against conscience or 
against the penal laws of Elizabeth, which are executed here 
with the greatest rigour. He preserved concord among the 
inhabitants, solved cases of conscience, wrote encouraging letters 
to the chief citizens, and procured pecuniary help for the poor 
prisoners. 

“ Sarsfield, mayor of Cork, and other magistrates and citizens 
refused to go to church or take the oath of supremacy, and 
were fined and imprisoned. The common people of that place 
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and Youghal, Kinsal, and Kilmallock were driven to the church 
at the point of the pike. 

“One of our Fathers was at Limerick for two months before 
the feast of St. Michael, when the new mayor was to be elected. 
He urged the people to choose a sincere and steadfast Catholic 
as mayor, and they elected a man of determination and high 
spirit, who successfully resisted all the designs of the President. 
Having received Communion in presence of the citizens, he pro- 
tested that he would lay down his life rather than depart ever so 
little from the Catholic faith. When the decree for banishing all 
the priests was delivered to him for promulgation, by the advice 
of our Father, he refused to do so; and on the feast of All Saints 
he, and all the members of the Corporation, went to confession 
and received Communion publicly at the hands of one of ours 
at the very time that the city was the object of dire threats, 
Our two missionaries helped to settle a serious dispute which 
arose between the city and a magnate of the kingdom; they 
endeavoured, with success, to establish peace among the people 
and in families; and, by distributing amongst the poor the 
oblations or alms which are usually given at or before Mass, 
they stimulated others to give alms with a freer hand. As in 
Dublin, so in Limerick, the citizens were imprisoned or fined, 
and one of them who had been two years in prison lost his 
health through the squalor and misery of the place, and 
surrendered his soul to God. Our Fathers were forced by the 
pressure of the persecution to retire for atime from the city, 
but by occasional and furtive visits, by letters and private 
consultations, they continue to give spiritual comfort and help. 

“Our Fathers of Cashel have done good and solid work. 
The magistrates and people of that place would have nothing 
to do with the royal edict, and while the Protestant Archbishop 
with his ministers went in his pontificals, preceded by a crier 
and a drummer, and promulgated it in the market-place and 
affixed it to the cross, all the windows and doors were closed, 
and not a human being appeared in the streets to witness the 
affair, and during the night the proclamation was covered with 
dirt. For this, fifteen of the principal townsmen were summoned 
to Cork, imprisoned, and fined; after two months, during 
which they were often and vainly pressed to obey the procla- 
mation, they were set free, but were forced to pay £120 tu the 
officials. They were called back after some time and were 
badly treated, imprisoned, and heavily fined. Ultimately they 
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were all allowed to go to their homes, except the sovereign! of 
the place, against whom the Lord President had a malignant 
feeling on account of his being a kinsman of Fathers Wale and 
O’Kearney and of Archbishop O’Kearney. He was offered 
liberty if he promised not to speak with the Jesuits and not 
to hear Mass. He refused to make such a promise; but 
ultimately was set free through the influence of the Countess of 
Ormond. Soon after that, however, officers and soldiers entered 
the houses of the Catholics of Cashel, valued their properties 
and confiscated them, and so things remained for six months; 
but now the soldiers have returned, and are taking away or 
selling whatever they find, if the enormous fine be not paid; 
and the President has ordered these townsmen to be taken and 
imprisoned for the third time. 

“At Clonmel the inhabitants met and resolved not to publish 
the edict, and when the Protestant Archbishop went to 
promulgate it, a troop of horse was sent into the town to 
overawe the people. All remained in their homes, even the 
little boys would not go to see the ceremony. The President 
of Munster himself came and pressed the townsmen to obey 
the edict; all refused, and said they would sooner lose their 
properties and lives ; so the chief inhabitants were fined and are 
now imprisoned at Cork. 

“ About the feast of St. Catherine, a vessel from England, 
freighted with ministers and their wives and families, was about 
to land at Youghal, when it-was wrecked. The dead bodies 
were cast ashore, and the Catholics refused to bury them until 
forced and fined by the President. At Dungarvan some country 
folk were forced into the Protestant church by the President’s 
soldiers ; whereupon their lord refused to let them live on his 
lands unless they were reconciled to the Catholic Church. Ten 
or eleven of them came to our Fathers at Clonmel, and by his 
directions went on a long pilgrimage, covered with white sheets 
and carrying crucifixes in their hands, and telling the natives, 
as they journeyed on, that they were doing penance for having 
against their conscience gone to a Protestant church. Among 
the confessors of the faith in Dublin prison, old Alderman 
James Bedlow got sick, and, by the constant entreaties of his 
wife, got permission to die in his home. The Marshal of the 
county of Kildare hanged a young student for refusing to 


1 “ Sovereign ” was used at this time for the chief man (or mayor) of the smaller 
towns of Ireland. 
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betray a priest; I wrote to you before about the execution of 
Father Kearolan and John de Burgo. 

“In the midst of my troubles in Leinster I have felt the 
finger of God now directing me, again dissipating inextricable 
difficulties and blessing my labours. My patience has been 
sorely tried by the loss of souls and the calamities of my 
neighbours, but I have been much comforted by the firmness 
of our confessors of the faith. 

“ Nicholas Stephens, a Dublin merchant, being asked by the 
Lord Chancellor why he did not obey the edict, said, ‘I have 
been ruined by obeying edicts ;’ he alluded to the edicts by 
which Elizabeth forced copper money for silver on the Irish 
people, and brought very many to utter beggary; and he 
hinted that he could not safely trust his soul to things to which 
he could not safely trust his purse. Alderman Patrick Browne,} 
for his adhesion to his faith, had often hallowed prison cells ; 
he was told that he could stave off this persecution from himself 
by a round sum of money; he answered, ‘I would not for any 
money forfeit my share of this persecution.’” 

Such was the constancy of the Irish Catholics, as testified 
to by Holywood ; in England also most of the Catholics refused 
the oath of supremacy. According to Lingard: “On the one 
hand, the oath was refused by the majority of those to whom it 
was tendered ; on the other, it was taken by many of considerable 
weight both among the clergy? and the laity. Among the 
number are to be mentioned the Catholic peers (they amounted 
to more than fwenty), who, with a single exception, spontaneously 
took the oath on different occasions in the Upper House of 
Parliament.” 


1 He spent nearly twenty years in prison. (O’Reilly’s M/artyrs, p. 189.) 


* Though condemned as ‘‘contrary to faith and salvation ” in the Pope’s Frief to 
the Catholics of England and Ireland, dated September 22, 1€05. 
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I.—DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE} 


WE have to announce the appearance of another fasciculus 
of this important work. It is natural to compare it with Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, and one obtains some means of realizing its 
pretensions by noticing that it gives over twelve hundred pages 
to matter to which in the English work is allotted only some 
hundred and thirty. The present fasciculus, containing such 
words, as Archeology, Assyria, Astronomy, offers the authors 
large scope for instructing us on the interesting discoveries 
which have rewarded the diligence of modern discoverers. 
And this opportunity has not been neglected. Indeed, as 
we could anticipate from the name of the editor, Oriental 
Archeology bids fair to be a prominent feature of the Dictionary, 
The journals of different learned societies, as the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, the Aegyptische Zeitschrift, the Palestina 
Verein, the Journal Asiatique, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, have been carefully searched, and the latest discoveries 
bearing on the Bible brought within the reach of every Bible 
student ; whilst the bibliography on each subject has been 
carefully drawn up for the guidance of those who may wish to 
carry their investigations further. Thus the Dictionary will 
certainly advance the study of the Bible, and every care has 
been taken to give the best illustrations from the monuments 
which have been treated by specialists. 

Of course in a work of compilation, put together often 
under a certain pressure and haste, it would be unfair to expect 
in every detail a clear judgment on particular controverted 
questions ; it will be sufficient for the general reader to have 
been told the materials which have to be consulted. On the 
whole, the articles are remarkably up to date, but it may 
perhaps be usefully suggested to the writers that when they 
have to deal with Assyriology in their future articles, they 
should not leave out of account so standard a work as The 

1 Dictionnaire de la Bible. Par F. Vigouroux. Fascicule IV. Archéologie— 
Athenes. Paris: Letouzey, 1893. 
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Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouynjik Collection 
of the British Museum, by C. Bezold, vols. i. ii, &c. Herr 
Bezold’s other work, Kurzggefaster Ueberblick ueber die Baby- 
lonisch-Assyriche Literatur, might also have been consulted, 
as likewise Father Strassmaier’s Babylonische Texte, and the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, &c. Had these been used in 
preparing the article on Arioch, for instance, the identification 
of King Rim-Sin with Arioch would hardly have been defended 
against Tiele. We should have preferred, too, to see the 
literature on the Assyrian language given from the Ze?tschrift 
fiir Assyriologie,so that the confusion of first and second-rate 
works might have been avoided. It is a pity to mix up together 
really serious works and the sensational books on new discoveries 
which have occasionally been published by incompetent writers. 

Two more slight criticisms we must allow ourselves, in view 
of the possibility of a second edition. One, which our national 
pride suggests, that the famous bas-relief of Assur banipal, one 
of the prized treasures of the British Museum, should not be 
credited to the Louvres Collection; the other, that a little 
more care should be taken, if the proper names are to be given 
in cuneiform characters (which by the bye hardly seems 
necessary in a work like the present), to give them correctly. 

However, we would not have it thought, because we allow 
ourselves these few criticisms, that we fail at all in our appre- 
ciation of the very great service the Abbé Vigouroux has done 
us all by providing us with so excellent a dictionary. We 
trust that it is receiving the patronage which it most certainly 
deserves. 


2.—THE INCARNATE WORD.! 


Father Billot is a Professor of Theology at the Gregorian 
University. His lectures are very popular with his pupils on 
account of his powers of lucid exposition, and he is a leader 
among those who adhere closely to the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is well known that the present Pope is most 
anxious that the Angelic Doctor should be restored to his 
former and rightful place in the Schools of Catholic Theology : 
and this desire on the part of the Pope should induce us all 
to seek a fuller and deeper acquaintance with the doctrine of 


1 De Verbo Incarnato. Commentarius in tertiam partem S, Thome. Auctore 
Ludovico Billot, S.J. Rome: Ex Typ. Forzani et Socii, 1893. 
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St. Thomas. On these grounds Father Billot’s treatise may be 
commended to theologians and theological students ; although 
for the general public it would be found too abstruse and 
incomprehensible. Even to the theological student the doctrine 
of St. Thomas is extremely difficult of comprehension, and that 
is why it is so often set aside for theological explanations which 
seem easier just because they are more superficial. But the 
nemesis for such a shirking of hard thought is sure to come 
sooner or later, in the form of a discovery that we have by 
avoiding one difficulty only landed ourselves in another of an 
opposite kind. Our own experience has certainly been all 
along that fuller appreciation of the difficulties of a theological 
question has usually tended to bring us back to the feet of the 
great teacher, however much we may have been previously 
disposed to abandon him. 

As an instance of the points in which Father Billot stands 
by the doctrine of St. Thomas where most writers have left 
him, and where he is able to argue with great effect in its 
favour, we may mention the question of the constitutive of 
personality. This is too abstruse a subject to dilate upon in 
a notice like the present. All we can allow ourselves to say 
is, that Father Billot convinces us that the theory which is at 
present most in favour, the theory that substance has subsistence 
when and so far forth as it is not assumed into a further and 
higher union with some other and higher subsistence, does not 
afford a satisfactory explanatfon of the concept of substance, 
and still less of the mystery of the Incarnation ; and that there 
is much to be said for the doctrine which until deeply studied 
seems so unintelligible, that “non est in humanitate Christi 
creatus actus existentiz substantialis; sed communicatur ei 
personale esse Verbi eo modo quo communicari potest esse 
subsistens; ideo esse Verbi supplet proprium humanitatis 
actum essendi, sed modo eminentiori.” 

It is natural to view a book like this in comparison with 
two other books treating of the same subject-matter—two 
books, however, which are otherwise very different in character. 
We refer to Mr. Gore’s recent Bampton Lectures and to the 
volume on the Incarnation by Father Billot’s great predecessor, 
Cardinal Franzelin. The comparison between the two Roman 
professors reveals Father Billot as much profounder in his 
philosophical expositions, but at the same time much poorer 
in his exegetical and historical treatment. We _ note this as an 
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observation which at once suggests itself; but very likely Father 
Billot confines himself so much to the strictly theological depart- 
ment by preference. For we must remember that he gives us 
his school lectures, and with the evident purpose of their being 
used as the basis of school lectures by others. And in school 
lectures it is not desirable to distract the attention of the 
students by too much exegesis and history, when as yet their 
primary work is to grasp the doctrines in themselves. Scripture 
and Church History will come afterwards in due time. It may 
be said also, that as we have already from Cardinal Franzelin 
so excellent a handling of the positive aspects of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, we do not require any more. There is one 
question, however, belonging to the strictly theological side of 
the treatise De Jucarnatione on which we should have liked to 
receive from Father Billot a fuller treatment. We refer to the 
reasons for the Atonement, for the exaction by God of a full 
satisfaction for the offence of sin before consenting to forgive 
it. This is a matter which excites a good deal of attentiom 
nowadays, and requires in our clergy a very thorough knowledge 
to enable them to meet in a satisfactory manner the questions: 
that are sure to be propounded to them. 

Comparing Father Billot with Mr. Gore, what at once strikes 
us is the want of intellectual grasp in the latter as compared 
with the former. Mr. Gore has certain difficulties before his 
mind, and he endeavours to meet them as best he can. But 
while framing an explanation which may in some sense meet 
the immediate difficulty, he is quite forgetful of everything else, 
and fails to perceive in what others he is involving himself. We 
notice too in him a timidity which will not allow him to touch 
upon, or at all events to do more than touch upon, grave points 
2. °¢ which we especially desire information. Thus there is 
aarc y a word about personality in the whole book, and 
certainly not a word of endeavour to assign an exact meaning 
to the term. Nor again is there a single word about the 
doctrine of the Atonement. His readers might lay down his 
book after an attentive perusal, and have no conception that 
atonement for sin had any part or had ever been thought to 
have any part in the work for which our Lord became incarnate. 
But we are reviewing Father Billot, not Mr. Gore, whose 
book is treated elsewhere in our pages. We have only called 
attention to the comparison, because it illustrates the contrast 
between Catholic thoroughness and Anglican shallowness. 
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3.—MANUALE DE INDULGENTIIS.! 


Mgr. Benedetto Melata has published in Latin a thoroughly 
excellent treatise on Indulgences. To all to whom the language 
is no obstacle we recommend it warmly. The doctrine on the 
subject is laid down with great clearness and conciseness, and 
extracts are freely given from the best theologians on all the 
points discussed. Incidentally or directly questions of general 
interest are treated, which render the book most instructive. 
Thus under the heading of the fast necessary for the Indulgence 
of a Jubilee, we are told that it should be according to the 
custom of the country, so that while a black fast would be 
requisite where that is the manner in which fasts out of Lent 
are usually observed, in other countries where eggs and /acticinia 
are allowed on vigils, the same is permitted for the Jubilee fast. 
The quasi-Jubilee, granted for the Vatican Council, was sus- 
pended by the authority of Pope Pius IX. in December, 1874. 
The author states that the Indulgences for public prayers are 
gained when they are said in accordance with local usages. 

A question was raised on occasion of the English Pilgrimage 
to the Pope. His Holiness gave the priests there present the 
privilege of giving the Papal blessing to their people on their 
return. As it happens, no special form has been approved for 
such circumstances. The Pontifical prescribes the form to be 
employed by bishops when giying the Pope’s blessing, and Pope 
Benedict XIV., in 1748, approved a form to be used by regulars. 
Mgr. Melata is of opinion that secular priests are bound to 
make use of the same form as regulars, maintaining in fact 
that Benedict XIV. first approved the form for priests, as 
distinguished from bishops, and then commanded those 
regulars, who give the Papal blessing at certain times by 
privilege, to use it and no other. 

With regard to the Last Blessing, the author quotes a decree 
of 1886, which authorizes the use of the prescribed formula in 
the plural when several persons together are in danger of death, 
provided that the words Dominus noster down to Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen, are said to each one separately. The meaning 
of the prohibition to repeat the Last Blessing in the same 
illness is made very clear by pointing out that the Plenary 
Indulgence attached to it is not gained during the illness, but 
only at the moment of death, so that it is absolutely useless to 


1 Manuale de Indulgentits, Auctore Benedicto Melata. Rome, 1892. 
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repeat the Blessing, even though the sick man may have fallen 
into mortal sin since he received it, or indeed even though he 
were in secret mortal sin when he received it. He has but to 
be restored to the state of grace, and to be in grace when he 
comes to die. The necessary condition, if conscious, of invoking 
the Holy Name when dying, is insisted on, in accordance with 
the decree of 1775, which has been lately re-affirmed, in reply 
to a question by the present Archbishop of Dublin. 

Of the scapulars he says that they must be square or oblong, 
as the Sacred Congregation will not permit them to be round, 
oval, or polygonal. Various scapulars may be fastened one 
upon the other, all depending from the same pair of strings, 
which must be red if the red scapular is one of them. Scapulars 
must be of cloth of the right colour, but they may be orna- 
mented, provided the right colour prevails. They cannot be 
blessed by one priest and imposed by another. The priest 
who has the faculty to give the scapular to others, can give it 
to himself. Children who have not come to the use of reason 
can be validly enrolled, though of course they cannot gain the 
Indulgences till they know what they are doing and fulfil the 
conditions. 

We note in passing through these pages the Heroic Act, 
the Bull of the Cructata, the Indulgences for a priest’s first 
Mass (Plenary for himself and his relations to the third degree 
who hear it, Partial for all the faithful present), the Indulgence 
for hearing the parish priest’s explanation of the Gospel on 
Sundays, the Indulgence for making the sign of the Cross with 
the usual words, and the additional Indulgence if holy water is 
used. 

These last are taken from the Raccolta, but by far the larger 
portion of the contents of Mgr. Melata’s book is drawn from 
other sources, and is well fitted to serve as the complement of 
the Raccolta. Almost every question that can be raised in the 
perusal of the one, will find its solution in the other. Mgr. 
Melata’s special gift is clearness and order. We need hardly 
add that we have here touched upon a few only of the subjects 
treated of in the book, which is very complete. The Appendix 
contains some valuable documents zu extenso, and all necessary 
forms. 
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4.—LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF MARIA LATASTE.! 


It is difficult to believe that a book of ascetic and mystical 
theology, practical common sense, and wonderfully accurate, 
should have proceeded from the pen of a lay-sister of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart, or perhaps we ought to say 
that it would be difficult to believe it, unless we knew that God 
often infuses into the minds of His saints knowledge that they 
themselves have not acquired and could not have acquired by 
ordinary means. The accuracy of Maria Lataste’s theology is 
attested by the Jesuit censors who have examined the book. 
Very rarely does an inexact word occur, and then it is easy 
to see the fault is in the expression, not of the thought, as when 
she says that the different Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
are separate (séparés) one from another, instead of distinct. 
(p. 38.) Her teaching, or rather the teaching imparted to her 
by our Lord Himself, is not only accurate, but also practical : 
and shows great and intimate knowledge of the human heart 
and its workings. For instance, 

Look at that person: he is united to God, but how easily he forgets 
Him to gratify himself in everything and take his own pleasure. Instead 
of thinking of God and referring everything to Him, he loves praise and 
honour, he delights in being loved, praised, honoured, and esteemed, 
and takes little notice of this complacency of his, and does nothing to 
correct himself of his self-love. . . . Look at that other person, he has 
received an insult: every time he sees the man who has insulted him, 
the agitation is renewed: he strives to retain his self-possession and to. 
forgive, yet he does not venture to reckon on always having sufficient 
self-command, and avoids meeting the person who has offended him, 
or speaking to him. Why does he act thus? Because he does not 
wish to overcome his passion, and prefers gratifying and soothing it to 
tearing it up by the root. Yet this would be the only way to attain 
and secure peace. (pp. 125, 126.) 


The writer goes on to remind us that such persons when 
on their release from the body, they “spring towards God,” will 
for a time be deprived of the vision of God, because they 
neglected those easy means of satisfying for their offences. 
This analysis is a very true and instructive one, the-correctness 
of which will be confirmed by the experience of most. The 
true way never to be separated from God and consigned to the 


1 Letters and Writings of Maria Lataste. Translated from the French by Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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purifying agony of Purgatory is not merely to say continually 
scores of Indulgenced prayers in our own behalf, but to carry 
out Maria Lataste’s advice to tear up our passions from their 
roots. 

There is a great deal of very sensible, practical advice respect- 
ing marriage. (pp. 177—183.) It has nothing exaggerated about 
it, but lays down rules the observance of which would save many 
a poor girl from an ill-assorted life of misery and sin. 

Some of the visions which Maria Lataste narrates have in 
them details that will provoke a smile in the matter-of-fact 
English mind. The French language lends itself to descriptions 
which it is difficult or impossible to reproduce in our prosaic 
English tongue. It sounds a little odd to English ears to 
be told that during her visions she beheld one “hideous to 
behold. His frizzled hair seemed as though it had been singed. 
Two horns stood erect on his head, and his eyes and lips were 
horribly distorted.” (p. 195.) We have no doubt that she saw 
or thought she saw all this, but the statement of it somehow 
verges on the ridiculous, and so ceases to be impressive. 

But the doctrine taught in these revelations is not only 
impressive, but most instructive, and redolent of the science 
of the saints. The asceticism is always full of prudence and 
common sense, the analyses of the virtues are most exact, and 
the advice given by our Lord to His servant is such as to 
convince us that she was not deceived in judging her celestial 
visitor to be Christ Himself. We regard the book as likely to 
do much good and to promote in all who read it a love of rule 
and a desire of greater perfection. It concludes with a number 
of Maria Lataste’s letters, the contents of which are of the same 
character as her other writings. 


5.—LIFE OF FATHER LAW.! 

It is distinctly desirable that all our biographies should not 
be lives of. canonized saints. Some intermixture of the narra- 
tives of those who have lived in the midst of us, and have set 
us a homely example, makes greatly for edification. The Lzfe 
of Mother Henrietta Kerr, written as it is with unassuming sim- 
plicity, has by experience been found to do good in quarters 


1 The Life of Father Augustus Henry Law, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
By Ellis Schreiber. London: Burns and Oates, 1893. 
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where Saints’ Lives might scarcely find a welcome; and we feel 
sure that similar fruit may be expected from the perusal of the 
Life of Father Augustus Law, which has lately appeared. It will 
interest Catholics to see what the religious feelings may be of 
a Protestant officer in the navy, and Protestants and Catholics 
alike would be interested at the sight of priest and Jesuit, 
grafted on the fine sailor stock. The natural character of 
Augustus Law made him an admirable specimen of our young 
naval officer ; and that same natural character, elevated by the 
gifts of grace, and carefully trained and taught, furnishes us 
with a noble picture of a fervent religious man and zealous 
missionary. The self-denying, self-forgetting sense of duty 
was swallowed up in the generous spirit of self-devotion, and 
the long and conscientious preparation was crowned by a very 
heroic death. Few readers will be able to follow with dry eyes 
the totiching details of the martyrdom of charity, in the heart 
of unhappy Africa, by which Father Law, as the pioneer of that 
difficult mission, gave his life for those to whom he was sent. 

The Hon. Towry Law, the father of our missionary, by the 
publication of his son’s letters in three thin volumes, has to 
some extent anticipated the story told in this book. Here, 
however, all that is contained in Mr. Law’s little volumes finds 
its own proper place, in the midst of the fuller information 
furnished by the documents contributed by the members of 
his family and various writings of Father Law himself. All 
these materials have been worked up with skill into a con- 
tinuous story, the interest of which never flags from the first 
page to the last. It is all narrated with a charming simplicity 
and sincerity, which are quite in accordance with the character 
of the straightforward, honest sailor, whom God chose for great 
graces and a very holy death. 

“Such a fine fellow, so well disposed, and possessed of such 
good feeling and high principle.” Such was Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery’s report of him, after a visit paid by him when a middy 
of the Hastings at Madras. Admiral Beamish, under whom he 
was serving on the Chinese station, “has often said that 
Augustus was quite the most conscientious and pure-minded 
midshipman he ever met with. He was as full of fun as any 
one, but a joke lost its point with him if it savoured in the 
least of impurity, and all his mates were so fond of him that 
they would not by word or action wound his sensibility in this 
respect... . When first he went on board the Hastings as a 
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midshipman, he found his companions of the gun-room given 
to ridicule religion. Augustus was accustomed never to omit 
saying his prayers on going to bed, accordingly the first night 
he knelt down as usual to repeat his prayers. This was the 
occasion of a good deal of rough joking and banter on the part 
of his fellow-midshipmen, but no amount of scoffing had any 
effect on him. He continued to kneel down every night without 
heeding his companions, and very soon one after another of 
the lads began to follow his example, until at last the custom 
of saying night prayers became quite general among them.” 

In perfect keeping with these beginnings before his conver- 
sion was the advice written by Augustus Law, when he was a 
Jesuit novice, to his younger brother Frederick, who was going 
into the navy as a Catholic. “Make yourself as good an officer 
and sailor as you can, all for the glory of God. Give a good 
example to all your shipmates. -You must not be surprised at 
being bothered about your religion. I advise you never to let 
them put you out of temper on account of it, for if you do, 
they will only go on the more. First endeavour, when any 
one speaks to you about our holy religion in public, to turn off 
the conversation. I am almost glad they tease you about it, 
for I hope it will make you prize your faith (the greatest 
blessing God bestows) all the more, and also make you keep 
closer than ever to Jesus and Mary. Jesus never forgets those 
who are persecuted for the holy faith.” 

To this is added an extract from a letter to his father about 
this same sailor-brother. “We must pray hard for him, for 
sailors do not get many advantages in the religious way. 
However, God no doubt will give him great graces. Captain 
Jerningham told me he was a much better Catholic on board 
a ship, amongst all the cursing, swearing, &c., than when living 
quietly on shore with all the advantages of hearing Mass, &c. 
The fact is, that on board a ship in the Royal Navy, one is 
often the only Catholic officer, so all eyes are turned on him to 
see how ‘the Catholic’ behaves, and I fancy this is a great 
incentive to leading a good life.” 

We have contented ourselves with a few extracts about the 
sea, but we trust that our readers will look for themselves to 
discover what the sailor became. We shall be surprised if the 
verdict is not that such a Life, which is interesting reading, is 
at the same time most helpful, suggestive of good resolutions, 
and stimulating to constancy and fervour in keeping them. 
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6.—LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. DOYLE.! 


The great Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin has found at 
length in Mr. Fitz-Patrick a historian worthy of his name, 
who presents us with a finished portrait of Dr. Doyle in the 
book just issued by Messrs. Duffy. Inspired and sustained by 
his affectionate admiration for the patriot prelate, the renowned 
J. K. L,, the author has raised to his glorious memory a monu- 
ment destined to endure to future ages. His plan, which he has 
modestly set forth in the Preface to these volumes, involves an 
amount of time, labour, and expense, which would deter most 
aspirants to literary fame. Sparing neither minute personal 
research nor epistolary inquiries extending through years, 
gathering his materials from official archives, from mansion and 
cottage, from personal reminiscences which he has rescued from 
the oblivion to which the hand of death was fast consigning 
them, taking naught for granted, substantiating every incident, 
trivial though it may seem, he portrays with photographic 
accuracy of detail the characteristic features of an eminent and 
many-sided personality, besides shedding light on a stirring and 
critical period in both Irish and English history. From the 
brief account of the ancestry and early years of the future 
Bishop, we gather that James Warren Doyle descended from 
the Ui Dubhghaill, since transliterated Doile, or Doyle. He 
was the fourth child of a widowed mother, born at New Ross, 
Co. Wexford, 1786. Of his forefathers no more need be 
said than that when offered the alternative of spoliation or 
apostasy, they chose the better part. He received his earlier 
education from his mother, who is said to have been a person of 
respectable culture, which, by the way, serves to sustain the 
physiological dzctum—that gifted men owe their intellectual 
power rather to their mothers than to the paternal blood. 
Distinguished in naught from his fellows, save by his plodding 
application and unconscious dignity of demeanour, in 1805 he 
was admitted to the Novitiate of the Augustinian Friars at 
Grantstown. His profession followed in due course, after which 
he was sent to pursue his studies at the University of Coimbra. 
These were soon interrupted by the French invasion. The 
British army having effected a landing, was joined by a 

1 The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of 
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volunteer force, composed chiefly of the Coimbra students, fore- 
most among whom stood James Doyle in regimentals. But he 
distinguished himself still more at the council-board than in the 
field, and, as we gather from a pastoral he addressed to his flock 
in 1823, dazzling prospects were held out to him. From his 
Second Letter on the State of Ireland we \earn that, at this 
critical period, a far more perilous trial awaited him. The anti- 
Christian opinions of the French encyclopedists then swept 
the Continent, nor was Coimbra exempt from the contagion. 
Harassed by anxious questionings, he was, for a while, in 
danger of losing the faith. In 1809 he returned home, and for 
the next four years taught Theology to his brethren at Ross. 
Summoned to fill a vacant chair at Carlow College, he was 
successively Professor of Theology, of Humanities, and finally 
of Theology. On the death of Dr. Corcoran in 1819, Father 
Doyle, though a friar and aged thirty-three only, was postulated 
by the clergy of Kildare and Leighlin to succeed him. 

The record of this eventful episcopate is penned mainly by 
the illustrious prelate himself. For laying Dr. Doyle’s varied and 
extensive correspondence under contribution, the author, with 
rare tact and judgment, quotes letters dealing with the weightiest 
issues, whether social or political, addressed to Viceroys and to 
Ministers of State, polemical treatises, pastorals, visitation 
addresses, circulars to the clergy, affectionate greetings to 
friends, pious, yet practical and sympathetic counsels to nuns 
and others who sought his spiritual guidance, severally witness- 
ing to his wondrous versatility, to the ardent zeal that fired his 
heart. While giving a living presentment of the sacerdos magnus 
who breathes and moves before us in these pages, our author 
lays bare the hidden causes of many a momentous event in the 
history of these countries between the overthrow of Napoleon 
and the first Reform Bill, and has added a splendid chapter to 
the ecclesiastical and political annals of Ireland for the early 
decades of this fast-waning century. The information thus 
imparted is the more to be prized, for all that it abides in living 
memory, in the early recollections of a fast-dwindling band of 
our contemporaries, as, for better, or for worse—utrum mavis— 
the Ireland here portrayed is a thing of the past, killed out by 
the famine years, the emigration, and, to a certain extent, by the 
poor-house, divided from the Ireland of the present day by a 
chasm no less impassable than that which yawns between the 
France of the third Republic and the France of the ancien 
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régime. Ere concluding; by a quotation from a petition for the 
retention of the Regular Orders which bears honourable witness 
to the valuable services of the Jesuit community at Clongowes, 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick disposes once for all of the assertion that 
Dr. Doyle was hostile to the Society; with but one passing 
exception, when strained relations were caused by a misunder- 
standing on his part, he was on friendly terms with the Society 
during the whole course of his episcopate. 


7.—INSTITUTIONEN DES KATHOLISCHEN KIRCHENRECHTS.! 


A gratifying sign of the revival of ecclesiastical studies, 
which is going on in the Church, is the publication of new 
books and new editions of old books on Canon Law. Twenty- 
six authors who have written works of greater or less bulk on 
the subject during the last forty years are mentioned by 
Dr. Lammer, and most of these works have already gone 
through several editions. Nor does he by any means exhaust 
the list; to the twenty-six whom he mentions may be added 
such well-known names as Craisson, Grandclaude, Laurin, 
Zitelli, and Dr. S. B. Smith, whose Elements of Ecclesiastical 
Law had reached the sixth edition in 1887. Our author’s first 
edition was published in 1886, and a second enlarged and 
improved edition is now given to the public. 

There are few questions df moral theology which are not 
made easier of solution by a knowledge of Canon Law, while 
some of the treatises which appear in our text-books of moral 
belong altogether to the sister science. But the importance 
of Canon Law should not be measured solely by the light it 
throws on moral theology, it has a direct value of itself, and a 
practical bearing on the every-day life of the Church. Among 
the obstacles to God’s work in the world, the mutual misunder- 
standings of those who are engaged in it are not the least. A 
knowledge of Canon Law would not of course make these 
disappear altogether, but by teaching all their rights and duties 
it would make collisions less frequent and so be a great safe- 
guard of charity. And besides there is a right way of doing 
the Church’s work, and this right way is traced in Canon Law, 

1 [nstitutionen des Katholischen Kirchenrechts. Von Dr. Hugo Lemmer, Pralat 


und Apost. Protonotar. &c., Zweite Auflage. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 
XV. 744 Pp. 
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the fruit of many centuries of experience, under most varied 
conditions, the fruit too of special guidance by the Spirit of 
God. 

The volume before us is the substance of lectures given by 
the author in Braunsberg and Breslau. It is a text-book, 
giving very briefly the matter which the author explained 
more at length in class. As such it has many excellent points. 
We may mention the wise selection of matter, a point of no 
small importance in so vast a subject, the logical arrangement, 
and the copious notes, which will be of special use to the 
professor, who will find the most recent sources referred to in 
them. We are not sure whether the author always avoids the 
defect connatural to brevity. As examples of what we mean, 
we may mention the definition of Schism (p. 350), in which it 
almost seems as if mere disobedience were confounded with 
Schism; and the explanation of what constitutes a quasi- 
domicile. (p. 504.) A quasi-domicile is acquired at once by 
actual dwelling in a place together with the intention of 
remaining for the greater part of a year (S.C. de Prop. Fide, 
June 7, 1867); a month’s residence is not required, but it is 
useful as an indication of the intention about which there might 
otherwise be a doubt. 


8.—SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


The monumental work of the Rev. Father Weiss, the 
learned Dominican apologist, so favourably known to German 
readers as the Afologie des Christenthums, is not merely a 
defence of the Christian religion, but embraces the whole range 
of intellectual, religious, moral, and social life. The volume 
before us (the fourth of the series) treats of sociology and the 
social problem, and is entitled, Sociale Frage und Soctale 
Ordnung. It is presented in two parts, in separate binding, 
making in all over one thousand pages in what we are 
accustomed to call crown octavo. 

The author opens with an interesting introduction, in which 
he dwells on the paramount importance and necessity of the 
study of the social question in our day, particularly for the 
clergy, confronted as we are with so many serious social 
dangers from various sources, especially from rampant socialism. 


1 Sociale Frage und Sociale Ordnung, oder Institutionen der Gesellschaftslehre. 
Von Fr. Albert-Maria Weiss, O.P; Freiburg: Herder, 1292. 
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He brings the entire subject of sociology and the social question 
under seven different heads, which he treats each in several 
lectures (thirty in all). 

1. The first heading is Public Life under the Influence of 
Modern Ideas. Under this head he reviews State absolutism, 
or the apotheosis of the State, in ancient and modern times, 
which is the parent of the modern revolution. An interesting 
lecture is devoted to modern Liberalism. Socialism is fully 
treated from its various aspects—economic, political, social, 
moral, and religious—forming probably the most interesting 
and important portion of the work. The social condition of 
our age is depicted with a master hand ; and then the fountain- 
head of the evil is explored, whereby philosophers, authors, 
pedagogists, statesmen, and journalists, come in for their due 
share of the responsibility. 

2: The second section treats of Righd in its various bearings 
upon the natural order—moral, civil, and Divine. It is impos- 
sible in a few words to give an idea of the grave, fundamental 
questions treated in this section. 

3. In the third section the author proceeds to the considera- 
tion of the basis, or essential conditions of society—personality, 
property, and labour, whence chiefly arise the necessity as well 
as the rights of social life. 

4. Having thus disposed of the preliminary questions, the 
learned apologist comes to the consideration of society itself ; 
and he first introduces us to.the family, which is the first and 
fundamental form of society—-the school of right, morality, 
and religion, the bulwark of social life. Here Christian 
marriage claims the author’s special attention in its various 
relations to the family itself, to society at large, and to the 
Kingdom of God militant on earth and glorious in Heaven. He 
closes this section with a very interesting lecture on education, 
which concludes the first part of the work. 


State schools [he admits]are quite in order, provided only the State 
do not overstep its power by force legislation, suppressing private com- 
petition, depriving the family, the municipalities, and the Church of 
their rights, and monopolizing education and educational institutions. 
(p. 469.) ’ 

Religion, practical religion, training in religion itself, belongs to 
education. It is only religious training that will teach man to enter 
into himself, to gain the ascendency over his own nature, to do all 
things for conscience’ sake, that he may be able to stand in the 
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presence of God, the searcher of hearts, and the unbending exactor 
of truth. Only the religious element in education can teach the art, 
in thought, word, deed, and omission, so to free ourselves from the 
motives of temporal and worldly success and failure so as to direct 
our hearts entirely to our last end, and to perform our every action, 
however transient it may be, with such perfection, as if it were done 
for immortality, for everlasting life. Hence that training alone deserves 
the name of education, which has the religious life for its source, its 
centre, and its aim. Without this education is a mere training and 
drilling, which can result only in mediocrity, external show, and inward 
hollowness. (p. 474.) 

5. In the fifth section the author treats of Czvil Society, as 
distinct political society or the State strictly so called. He 
begins by devoting a lecture to the social condition of the 
present and its causes. He then proceeds to the industrial 
condition, the relation of civil society in the stricter sense to 
the State, modern tendency towards centralization and con- 
sequent State socialism, mutual relation between labour and 
capital. Here follows a learned and exhaustive dissertation of 
more than one hundred pages on the attitude of the Church 
to capital, interest, and usury. Nor is the author satisfied with 
merely pointing out the evils of our present social and economic 
conditions and their intrinsic causes; he also points out the 
remedies, the legislative as well as the religious and moral 
remedies. 

6. The author now comes to the State, strictly so called, 
or political society, describes its origin, its aim, its essential 
constitution; the origin, subject, and functions of political 
authority; the relation of State to State, or international 
right, and the God-given position of the Church, as the bond 
of union between States, the arbitress of nations. 

7. The seventh, or closing section is entitled The Kingdom of 
God, or the Church. The Church is described in her constitu. 
tion, as a perfect social organism, with all the rights and 
functions of a perfect body politic, and as the necessary means 
for the salvation of human society. The author has little hope 
that the complete regeneration of society by the Church will 
be brought about before the social deluge breaks in upon 
mankind. Yet he fondly contemplates in the future the ideal 
state of society. 


The Church of peace, the most beautiful, most fruitful, and most 
pleasing to God, that is, society constituted on Christian principles 
under the guidance of the Church—the realization of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. (p. 990.) 
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From this brief and very inadequate sketch it may be seen 
what a rich mine of correct principles and valuable information 
is contained in this excellent work. Yet erudition and correct- 
ness go but a short way to characterize its merits. It is the 
production of a mind which combines in the highest degree 
positive knowledge of the most varied kind with those exact 
philosophical, theological, and juridical principles which can 
never fail the devoted disciple of the Angelic Doctor. Besides, 
the author has brought to his work a rare brilliancy of talent, 
and literary accomplishments of no common order. He is 
equally at home in all kinds of literature ancient and modern, 
home. ‘and foreign, sacred and profane. These qualities com- 
bined give to his work a charm which is certain not only to 
secure it a wide circulation, but also to make it a standard work 
in the German national literature. No scholar who reads 
German with any degree of ease, should fail to have this 
magnificent work in his library. 


9.—THE MONK’S PARDON! 


M. Raoul de Navéry obeyed a happy inspiration when he 
resolved to write the romance to which we now direct the 
reader’s attention. The idea of doing so was, he tells us, 
suggested by the sight of a carved statue of St.Francis of 
Assisi, the work of Alonso Cano, one of the men of genius who 
tendered Spain illustrious in the seventeenth century. The 
“dramatic story,’ as he terms it, of this artist, is not only a 
highly interesting narrative, but one which conveys excellent 
moral lessons. It combines the charm of truth with the attrac- 
tiveness of fiction, and in the beautiful character of Alonso 
Cano sets before the readers an example of Christian virtue and 
generosity that none can fail to admire, and all would do well 
to imitate. 

It is in his studio that we are first introduced to the artist, 
who has been termed the Michael Angelo of Spain, because 
he too practised the three arts of sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, and to faith he owed his loftiest conceptions. One 
of his pupils, in revenge for a well-merited rebuke, taunts his 


1 The Monk's Pardon. An historical romance of the time of Philip IV. of Spain. 
From the French of Raoul de Navéry, by Anna T, Sadlier. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son, O’Connell Street. 
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master with having in his youth killed his adversary in a duel. 
The memory of this crime has darkened Alonso’s whole career ; 
neither his artistic triumphs nor the favour of kings can allay 
his, secret sorrow, the poignant remorse that embitters his 
life. He seeks distraction in the society of his beautiful, but 
gay and frivolous young wife; of this solace he is however 
deprived by a tragic event. During his temporary absence at 
the call of the relatives of the man whose blood he had shed, 
Mercedes is murdered. Through the machinations of an enemy, 
suspicion is made to rest on the unhappy artist, whose only 
fault towards his childish wife has been that he had not the 
firmness to resist the somewhat exorbitant demands her caprices 
made on him. Unable to prove an alibi without revealing a 
secret he has sworn to keep, Alonso is at first overwhelmed by 
the accusation ; but presently— 

A great calm succeeded to his horror and despair. The very extent 
of the double calamity that had befallen him endowed him, as often 
happens in a great crisis, with wonderful fortitude. He accepted the 
sacrifice, thinking of Sebastian Llano y Valdez. 

“The stain of blood is not yet washed away,” he thought; “it is 
the justice of Heaven that strikes me now. I will humble myself and 
accept it.” (p. 106.) 

Alonso is rescued from the officers of justice by his pupils, 
and for several years lives in hiding. His marvellous genius 
betrays him. One of his most celebrated works is seen by 
Murillo, who recognizes the hand of the great master. His 
place of concealment is discovered; the hapless man, who 
enjoyed the friendship of Philip 1V. and the adulation of the 
people, once more a fugitive before the terrible accusation 
brought against him by hatred and calumny, takes sanctuary 
in a monastery. After about two years, yielding to the tempta- 
tion of again tasting fame and glory, he leaves the shelter of 
the religious house to seize the shadow of past happiness. 
Again he is arrested, thrown into a wretched dungeon, and 
tortured in order to extort from him a confession of guilt. 
How his innocence is proved, and the real criminal unmasked ; 
how the latter on his death-bed obtains the monk's pardon, 
personal forgiveness that is, as well as priestly absolution from 
the individual whose life he has so cruelly blighted, we leave 
the reader to discover for himself. Alonso’s patience and 
gentleness, his piety, contrition, and self-sacrifice are truly 
admirable. 
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After his time of trial was over, all his leisure time was spent in the 
practice of good works or in visiting convents or miraculous shrines. 
Every one whom he met in the streets saluted him with the greatest 
respect. Many regarded him as a saint, and saw around his head _ the 
aureola of much sorrow heroically endured. (p. 281.) 


When the portrait of the King, for which Philip had been 
sitting to him, was completed, it was like the breaking of a 
chain which set the artist free. The Abbot of the Carthusian 
monastery where he received shelter was present in the studio. 


On either side of the table were the monk and the King. The 
patent of nobility and the golden collar of the proudest order were 
side by side with the scapular and girdle of the monk. The artist never 
hesitated. He gently pushed aside the King’s present, and with pious 
respect raised the livery of St. Bruno to his lips. 

“What wouldst thou do?” asked Philip. 

‘* Bid farewell to the world, sire.” 

“Thou, my painter, my profégé, my friend ?” 

“T am now but the friend of God, sire. . . . Pardon me, that I 
must refuse favours the full extent of which I comprehend. My 
gratitude will only end with my life. . . . Believe not that this is a 
sudden impulse. For six months past I have waited to pronounce my 
vows ; it is two years since I first asked for the holy habit. At the 
moment when I was being put to the torture I vowed to consecrate 
myself to the service of the Lord if I were saved from polluting my lips 
by a base falsehood.” 

Philip, deeply moved, took Alonso’s hand. 

“Thou wilt pray for me,” he said. (p. 283.) 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE sermons of the Bishop of Newport and Menevia,! are 
always full of beautiful thoughts and theology in popular form. 
His sermons on Life Everlasting deals with a subject hard to 
treat, and yet one on which it is most important that the 
faithful should be duly instructed. Dr. Hedley treats it with 
the skill of a trained theologian, who understands his audience and 
knows how to put dogma the most abstruse in words that they 
can grasp, and in a form that makes Divine things attractive 
to them. He dwells especially on the thought that “ Heaven 
is life: and to see God is to live.” His sermon is full of 
eloquent passages which we fain would quote, but we hope that 
our readers will purchase and read it for themselves. 

The dedication of England to our Lady? was a historic 
event, and Father Bridgett preached on that solemn occasion 
what we do not hesitate to call a “historic” sermon. It 
sets forth our Lady as the Mother of Christ’s Mystical Body 
the Church (as she is of His natural Body), and especially of 
the Church in England, her “ Dowry.” Why it is her Dowry is 
explained in a most interesting historical sketch, and the sermon 
concludes with an explanation of the dedication in a national 
act of reparation and confidence in God. The sermon is one 
worthy of the great occasion, and what more could we say? 

In another sermon? preached at St. George’s Cathedral on 
the following Sunday, Father Bridgett shows his fertile versa- 
tility by treating the same subject in quite a different manner. 
He takes the words of St. Elizabeth, and shows how all the 

1 Life Everlasting. By the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Newport and Menevia. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 

2 England for our Lady. A Sermon preached by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., in the Church of the Oratory, June 29. London: Burns and Oates, 


Limited. 
3 Honour to our Lady. A Sermon preached by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., 


in St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, July 2. (Sold at St. Mary’s, Clapham.) 
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nations carried them out by proclaiming Blessed God’s Holy 
Mother, and how England earned the name of Mary’s Dowry, 
not exclusively, but by the express dedication of the country 
by its Sovereign in his gratitude to her. 

The tendency to sadness, discouragement, and despondency 
is one of the growing evils of the present day, and an association 
of prayer in behalf of the afflicted in general, and above all of 
those tempted to suicide, is one of the best possible means of 
encountering the terrible end. For terrible evil it is. Some 
200,000 human beings are said to die annually by their own 
hand, and the number yearly increases. It is especially due, 
as the Abbé Blot points out in his little pamphlet,! to a neglect 
of devotion to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love, whose special 
office is that of being the Comforter of the Afflicted. For many 
Catholics forget Him altogether, except it may be at Pentecost, 
and few cultivate an habitual devotion to Him. We therefore 
recommend to all, and especially to priests, the pamphlet in 
which this association is explained to the faithful, and its 
advantages proposed to them. It has the approbation of the 
Holy Father and of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, and is 
blessed and indulgenced by more than sixty Bishops. The 
only obligation attaching to it is to say daily one short prayer 
to the Holy Ghost for the intentions of the Association. 

The events which followed upon the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, falsified and misrepresented by the pen of Protestants 
and Freethinkers, has awakened much indignation and compassion 
on behalf of the innocent and suffering Huguenots. In Les 
Camisards,? the true version of the story is given in the form 
of an historical romance. In the reign of Louis XIV., the 
Calvinists, always disaffected and disloyal, often traitors to their 
country, had assumed the character of a political party rather 
than of a religious sect, and the King thought fit to withdraw 
the privileges of which they showed themselves so unworthy. 
Upon this they openly revolted ; for many years a cruel and 
relentless warfare, called the War of the Weavers, devas- 
tated a part of France. The narrative of this will be found in 
M. de Lamothe’s work. It is one of striking and thrilling 
incident, of scenes of violence and bloodshed. It will be useful 


1 Association of the Paraclete or of the Afflicted. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

2 Les Camisards, Par Alex. de Lamothe. Three vols. Paris Blériot et 
Gauthier, 55, Quai des Grands-Augustins, 
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in revealing the true character of the Huguenots, and the 
atrocities committed by these heretics, who, animated by hatred 
and revenge, showed themselves to be devoid of humanity, of 
family affection, of patriotic sentiment. 

Under the initials C. H.! a Catholic writer advocates the 
reign of Christ on earth for one thousand years, with some of the 
holiest of the just. There are some texts that seem to favour 
this theory almost from the Apostolic age, especially the saying 
of St. John? that “those are blessed who shall take part 
in the first Resurrection,” thereby indirectly asserting that 
there will be a second. We cannot regard the controversy as 
a very profitable one, in spite of the practical lessons which 
C. H. thinks can be learned for the theory he advocates. It is 
against the general teaching of theologians, though of course it 
is something very different from the so-called Millenium heresy. 

Father Rivington’s Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln arrives 
just in time to allow of our announcing its appearance. The 
Bishop of Lincoln accepted the dedication, and has written a 
laudatory Preface to Mr. Puller’s Primitive Saints and the See 
of Rome. Father Rivington therefore feels himself entitled 
to use the form of a Letter to the Bishop in order the better to 
draw the attention of the Anglican public to the nature of 
Mr. Puller’s reasoning. He confines himsclf to three points: 
(1) the attitude of St. Meletius of Antioch towards St. Damasus; 
(2) Mr. Puller’s curious view as to Catholic teaching on. the 
Unity of the Church ; and (3) the affair of Apiarius in Africa. 
In each case he convicts Mr. Puller of extraordinary mis- 
conceptions and omissions, and in the third he is able to give 
an intelligible account of an incident which may not unnaturally 
seem at first sight a grave difficulty against the Catholic. 
position. 

The Catechism of the Blessed Peter Canisius is undoubtedly. 
one of the most important works of the sixteenth century 
which appeared in Germany.* It was a bulwark against the 
rising tide of heresy, and has served as a model for the com- 


1 The First and Second Resurrections, By C. H. London: Burns and Oates, 

3 Apoc, xx. 6. : 

3 The Appeal to History. A Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln. By the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

4 Entstehung und erste Entwicklung der Katechismen des setigen Petrus Canisius, 
a.d.G. F Geschichtlich dargelegt von Otto Braunsberger, SJ. Ergdnzungshefte 
zu den “Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.” Freiburg: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, * 
1893. 
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pilation of numerous catechisms for use in the church and in 
schools. Before his time, no good or complete catechism 
was in existence, and it was upon Canisius applying to 
P. Laynez, S.J., with whom he had been associated at the 
Council of Trent, to furnish him with one, that Laynez was 
commissioned by the Holy See to supply the want so keenly 
and widely felt. The work was ultimately entrusted to Canisius, 
who was well qualified to execute it. With what care and 
assiduity he compiled the greater and lesser Catechism; the 
adverse criticism and opposition they elicited; his anxiety to 
render them as perfect as possible; the high esteem in which 
the servant of God held instruction in Christian doctrine; the 
many editions the catechisms passed through in Germany, and 
the numerous amplifications and explanations added to them, 
this and much else will be found duly recorded, as far as limited 
space will allow, in the excellent monograph which forms the 
latest addition to the Stimmen series. 

Thomas Cranmer has of late been dragged to the light 
many times over, and we welcome a fresh statement of his 
misdemeanours from the pen of Mr. Wilmington.! It is nothing 
else than a plain, unvarnished, and exceedingly accurate state- 
ment of his misdeeds, pleasantly told, without any exaggeration 
or bitterness. The judgment to which it points is that which 
now meets with universal assent, that Dr. Cranmer was a time- 
serving, selfish, avaricious, utterly unprincipled, and godless 
villain. He died, it is true,’ like a stoic, and we cannot help 
admiring his animal courage, but his life is one of the blackest 
spots in English history. 

St. Helen, or St. Helena—which are we to call her? Miss 
James?! gives her preference to St. Helen, and as the Saint was 
undoubtedly an Englishwoman, we imagine she is right. Custom 
rather inclines to St. Helena, in spite of St. Helens in Lancashire, 
and the numerous Helens to be found among the maidens of 
England. Anyhow, the Life is a very instructive one, and 
derives a special interest from her having discovered the True 
Cross and other relics long hidden away in Jerusalem, and above 
all, the Holy Coat lately exhibited at Treves. 

The Catholic Truth Society is producing a series of 
Readings in Catholic Doctrine which convey, in simple language 


1 Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. By J. R. Wilmington, M.A. 
London: Art and Book Company. 
1 St. Helen. By M.E. James. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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which all can understand, the teaching of the Church on some 
dogmas on which, for one reason or another, there is a need of 
laying a special stress. Mr. Kegan Paul begins with “God.”! 
Father Sydney Smith follows on the “Use and Abuse of 
Images.”2 Father Charles Galton points out the true nature 
and distinguishing marks of “Mortal and Venial Sin.”* This 
Series contains much useful instruction, clearly and attractively 
stated. 

The Great Schism of the West,‘ like the False Decretals, 
has long been one of the favourite hobby-horses of Angli- 
canism. But who can continue to ride the hobby-horse after 
reading Father Sydney Smith’s lucid and convincing exposition 
of the intricate story of that troublous period? The Catholic 
should read it who has this alleged break in the continuity of 
the Papacy urged against him by Anglicans. If hitherto he 
has not known what to answer, he will no longer be at a loss 
when he has mastered the true state of the case. 

Under the ingenious title of Zhe First Experiment in Civil 
and Religious Liberty Mr. Carmont has given us a pleasant 
sketch of the colonization of Maryland, and of Lord Baltimore’s 
efforts to establish there a reasonable system of civil and 
religious liberty, and of its unhappy failure, owing to the bigotry 
and hostility of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, who had 
fled thither from other States to take advantage of the freedom 
of worship which there prevailed. These men, though clamorous 
enough for liberty for themselves, had no idea of liberty for 
others when they were in power. How Lord Baltimore failed, 
and why he failed, and the heavy blows dealt to the Maryland 
Catholics, are little known to English readers. ‘The present 
pamphlet tells the story simply and clearly, without any opinion 
being expressed as to the question of tolerance. But the lesson 
taught is that Protestants, who claim to be the friends of liberty, 
are nothing of the sort, and that when Catholics make the 
experiment, the intolerance of Protestants turned it into a 
weapon against themselves. 


1 God. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

2 The Use of Holy Images. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. 

3 Mortal and Venial Sin, By the Rev. Charles Galton, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 

4 The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 

5 The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James Carmont. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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Mr. Lionel Johnson’s graphic account of the Gordon Riots! 
has already appeared in our pages, and we are glad to see it 
appear as one of the Historical Papers of the Catholic Truth 
Society. The story of these riots is a disgrace to England, and a 
proof of the blind and deeply-rooted prejudice that prevailed 
against Catholics one hundred years ago. Has this prejudice 
disappeared now? Inthe masses certainly, but it lingers on in the 
middle and lower middle classes. It is quite capable of bursting 
out afresh, but in such a state of things the people would be 
friendly to Catholics. The large Irish element of our cities 
would make itself felt, and even the Protestant poor are inclined 
to look with friendship on the priest, and to shun the parson, so 
we are not likely to have Gordon Riots again. 

Canon Schmid’s amusing tales, translated into English, are 
not unfamiliar to our readers. A new volume of these is now 
published in the Letare Series,? of a similar character, but 
perhaps of superior interest to those already noticed in our 
pages. These stories are thoroughly German in their colouring, 
but none will affirm that they are the less acceptable because 
they have a foreign savour, and deal with the manners of 
another country than our own. There is about them a 
charming freshness and simplicity; for the most part they 
depict rural scenes, the innocent life and customs of villagers 
who fear God, honour those whom He has placed over them, 
and make grateful acknowledgment of benefits conferred on 
them. Virtue and industry, mercy and charity, confidence and 
trust in God, meet with their due reward ; suffering and sorrow 
are not lacking, but these are turned into blessings, and give an 
additional halo to the happiness in which they eventuate. 

A collection of short stories,’ reprinted from the Ave Maria, 
forms an attractive little volume for our juvenile friends. Both 
boys and girls will find plentiful entertainment in reading of 
the misadventures and successes, the good deeds and the 
naughtinesses of the youthful heroes and heroines of these 
tales of everyday life. It is to be hoped that they will take 
example and warning from them respectively, and lay to heart 
the moral teaching they convey. They will learn that 

1 The Gordon Riots. By Lionel Johnson, B.A, London: Catholic Truth Society. 


2 Godfrey, the Little Hermit, and other Tales. By Canon Schmid, London: 
Art and Book Company, 22, Paternoster Row. 

3 Apples, ripe and rosy, Sir, and other Stories for boys and girls. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Reprinted from the Ave Maria, Office of the Adve Maria, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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thoughtful kindness is “better than riches,” that the best use 
of “a miser’s gold” is to help the needy; that doing what is 
right, though not pleasant at the moment, makes the heart 
light and happy; that acts of self-sacrifice are the most valued 
“May-day gift” to our Lady; and that disobedience to parents, 
however slight, may bring about sad consequences. “ Uncle 
Tom’s story” is a touching, and doubtless a true, tale of a priest 
who lost his way in the forest, and in his wandering reached a 
lonely hut in time to administer the last sacraments to a dying 
child who had begged this favour of our Blessed Lady. 

Five o'clock Stories‘ is a charming collection of short stories 
and legends for the most part gathered from the lives of the 
saints, but intermingled with tales from other sources, and with 
short and graceful poems. The author calls them “Old Tales 
told again,” but though some of them are familiar enough, yet 
a majority are quite new, at least to the writer of this notice. 
They are very simply and beautifully told, will delight children 
and interest all who love (and who does not love) a pious story. 
We strongly recommend them to parents and all who have 
charge of children, for nothing is more important than to paint 
on their childish imagination vivid pictures of holy things, and 
to store their memories with recollections that will hereafter 
bring forth good fruit. With a view to this no better book 
could be found than these Five o'clock Stories. We should like 
to see every teacher, high and low, provided with a copy of 
these, and bound to read one every day to listening and 
attentive pupils. 

In the Mew Month of the Sacred Heart? the Nuns of the 
Visitation have collected together a series of readings from the 
writings of Blessed Margaret Mary, with edifying examples 
of the love of our Lord, taken from the Life of St. Francis de 
Sales. It has the cordial approbation of Cardinal Gibbons, and 
we hope will aid in promoting devotion alike to that great Saint 
and to that Sacred Heart whence all their sanctity was derived. 

In the Mew Month of St. Joseph® are similarly united short 
readings on St. Joseph, with corresponding instances of the 
virtues of St. Francis. Both of these little works are neatly 

1 Five o'clock Stories: or, the Old Tales told again. New York, &c.: Benziger 
Brothers. 

2 New Month of the Sacred Heart. St. Francts de Sales. From the French. 
By a Nun of the Visitation. New York: Benziger. 

3 New Month of St. Joseph. St. Francis de Sales. From the French, By a Nun 
of the Visitation. New York: Benziger. 
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and tastefully got up, and are at every period of the year season- 
able and suitable presents for birthdays, First Communions, &c. 

Every one has heard of the Heroic Act! for the souls in 
Purgatory, but those who desire to know more about it should 
purchase Father Morris’ account of it and of the advantages 
accruing to those who take it, which has just been brought 
out by the Catholic Truth Society, in their miniature Penny 
Library, If after reading it they are not inclined to take the 
Heroic Act themselves, we shall admire their caution more than 
their generosity. 


Il —MAGAZINES. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie is no new 
periodical which needs a sponsor on its first appearance before 
the public. It is a quarterly review of long standing and high 
literary merit, edited by the Jesuit Fathers, and widely read in 
Germany. In our own country it deserves to be better known 
than it is, the more so because all English books of any 
importance on ecclesiastical or religious subjects find judicious 
criticism in its pages. The current number contains four 
articles ; the opening one is an account of the proceedings of 
the Diet of Prague in 1575, when the Protestants and schismatics 
had resolved to make their claims heard and demand toleration 
if not support of their new doctrines. The following essay 
states what the relative positions of Church and State ought to 
be in a Christian country. The question whether from the 
positive statement of St. Thomas that the good works of all 
who are in a state of grace are meritorious, it may be concluded 
that the supernatural motive of faith is an essential condition 
of the merit of every action, is subjected by Father Miillendorff 
to careful critical investigation. The view taken by Father 
Pfiilf in his criticism of a treatise on the teaching of St. Augustine 
in regard to predestination, a subject on which difference of 
opinion exists amongst the students of Patristic theology, 
cannot fail to commend itself to the mind of the unprejudiced 
reader. 

The reader of the Ezudes will perhaps remember the publica- 
tion, some months back, of a series of articles on the policy 
pursued by Pope John VIII. towards the Sclavs. This subject, 
which is involved in some obscurity, is now resumed in the 
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June issue. The Pontiff in question is shown to have given to 
the Archbishop Methodius, about the year 880, permission to 
celebrate the Office and solemn rites of the Church in the 
language of the people, the only point insisted on being the 
principle of union with Rome. This decision was reversed by 
his successor in the Papal chair, Stephen V. Tie motive of 
this course of conduct, the result of intrigue and imposture on 
the part of a German prelate, and its effect on the Moravian 
Catholics, is fully inquired into. The following paper is also 
the continuation of a subject to which our attention has been 
already directed in the pages of the Eudes; the fact that the 
Legislature of France has for the last fifteen years been a tool 
in the hands of the Freemasons, to execute their infamous 
designs. To prove this point,.Father Abt gives a melancholy 
list of the recent successive decrees and enactments of the 
Government, which are so many’steps in the plan sketched out 
in the Lodges in order to effect the extermination of religion 
in France. A last word has not yet been spoken in regard to 
the study of classics in the public schools. Father Delaporte, 
in answer to those who object to them as “heathen,” points out 
that both in the early ages of Christianity and in medizval 
times, the men of letters who were the warmest admirers of the 
ancient classics, were pious Catholics ; that the study of profane 
authors was pursued and encouraged by monks, priests, and 
pontiffs, and that there is nothing incongruous in reciting the 
Vent Sancte Spiritus before commencing lectures on Cicero or 
Virgil. The present state and future prospects of Catholic 
missions in the territories of Lo Bengula, the monarch of a 
warlike tribe of Zulus, forms the topic of another article. The 
establishment of Protestant missionaries, the pioneers of 
commerce, in the country, and the reluctance of the King to 
allow instruction in anything except the mechanical arts to be 
given to his subjects, are an almost insuperable obstacle in 
the way of our Fathers. The rules laid down in a recent work 
on the Gregorian chant; the principles of rhythm, the mode 
of execution, the system of accompaniment, are epitomized 
with valuable comments, by Father Comire. 

The theories of Ritschl, a Protestant professor at the 
University of Géttingen, who has given his name to a system 
of theology, are said to have attracted more attention and 
excited more opposition in Germany than any other newly 
doctrines in the present day. The principal errors of this writer 
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on Christian doctrine are exposed by Father Granderath in the 
pages of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. The history of the 
socialistic movement is carried on by Father Pesch up to 
the Congress at Halle, in 1890, when the union of associations 
received fresh organization and consolidation, assuming the 
character of a powerful social and political party. Father 
Kreiten is still occupied with the attacks contained in the 
Provincial Letters on the moral teaching of the Fathers of 
the Society, and the answers they elicited. He speaks of the 
decisive condemnation they received at Rome, being placed on 
the Index; and adds that neither the Papal censure, nor the 
subsequent burning of his books by the public executioner in 
Paris, could overcome the pride and obstinacy of Pascal. 
Father Wasmann has always some interesting entomological 
information for the reader. His present subject is the black 
moth, or night butterfly (Pselura bombyx monacha), called in 
German ¢he nun, from its black and white colouring. To the 
offspring of this butterfly the destruction of vast pine woods in 
Bavaria, Swabia, Bohemia, and the Tyrol during the last five 
years is attributable. These voracious caterpillars, the worst 
enemy of the forester, have visited the Continent on former 
occasions ; they not only strip the firs of their lovely evergreen 
foliage, but blight the life of the tree. A study of Russo- 
Turkish affairs in the fifteenth century, when the Moscovite 
power was encouraged by the Pope to take Constantinople 
from the infidels, is the closing article in the St2mmen. 

As Catholic philosophy takes the teaching of St. Thomas 
for its basis, says Dr. Gutberlet in the Katholzk for July, so the 
non-Catholic follows that of Kant. He proceeds to point out 
the fundamental difference and antagonism that exists between 
these two systems. A short sketch is given of Matthias Doring, 
a talented Franciscan of great activity, who lived in the early 
part of the fifteenth centuary, and took part in the Great 
Schism of the West, upholding the Antipope Felix V. This is 
followed by the biography of John Mensing, a Dominican 
of a far more pacific character, a monk of vast erudition and a 
valued controversialist of the sixteenth century. Dr. Bellesheim, 
whom we know to be well versed in the ecclesiastical history 
of the British Isles, contributes some details of the Oxford 
movement, the growth and results of which are probably less 
well known in his country than they are in our own. Dr. Stock! 
descants on the atheistic character of modern Liberalism, which 
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he defines as a system that denies the Divine authority and 
providence, and claims for mankind unfettered liberty and 
independence of thought and action. The closing article 
comments on the leading features of the religion of humanity 
originated by Comte. 

The Civilta Cattolica (1031) contains an account of the 
miraculous image of Our Lady of Dolours in the church of 
Campocavallo, not far distant from Loreto. During the last 
twelve months it has been seen frequently to turn or shut its 
eyes, and many wonderful cures have been effected at this 
shrine. In a series of articles published in past numbers of 
the Czviltd, the diabolic character of spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions and the similarity of the phenomena with those of the 
black art, has been sufficiently demonstrated. As a conclusive 
and indisputable argument the confessions of the spirits are given, 
wherein they have unequivocally acknowledged themselves to 
be demons or lost souls. Theessay on the Copernican system 
in the time of Galileo and in our own day, testifies to the slight 
progress made in astronomy and mechanics previous to the 
sixteenth century, and the rapid advance of both these sciences 
during the present century. Some trustworthy statistics relating 
to emigration from Europe to America, especially to the United 
States during the years 1889-91, are given in the Civilta 
(1032). The Catholic immigrants, who form a large proportion, 
in some countries half or more of the total number, are chiefly 
found in the southern continent, where statistics are less easily 
obtained. The reason of the increase in the number of 
emigrants from the Old World, is inquired into: it is stated 
that so large a contingent of that vast army comes from Italy, 
that the Italian Government has ceased to record their numbers. 
The researches regarding the origin of the Roman Martyrology 
are continued. It is said to have been primarily compiled from 
the primitive Roman calendar, an early calendar of the Eastern 
Church, and some lists of African Saints. The Natural Science 
Notes afford interesting information on a variety of subjects. 
(1) The extraordinary drought of the past months, and the use 
of the leaves of forest trees as fodder for cattle. (2) The 
possible cure, or at any rate mitigation of leprosy in its early 
stage, discovered by Father Miiller, a German missioner in 
India. (3) Some recent improvements in the art of chromo- 
photography. (4) The nature of petroleum and how it is 
produced. 
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The Civilta (1034), gives the reason why the Catholics of 
Italy are urged to hold aloof from the political elections, and 
encouraged to take part in administrative elections. To abstain 
from voting. in the former, relieves them from all responsibility 
in the acts of the Legislature, whereas by sharing in municipal 
government, they can do much towards mitigating the evil 
results of State decrees which are instigated by hatred of God 
and of religion. The fresh confirmation by the Holy See of 
the educational clauses of the decree of the Third Baltimore 
Council, whereby Catholic parents are commanded to provide 
their children with a distinctively Catholic education, is com- 
mented on, and the conduct of lax Catholics who oppose these 
decrees is duly censured. The special correspondent of the 
Civilta gives his impression of the World’s Fair. He describes 
the exterior of the Exhibition as presenting the aspect of a 
great city of white marble with Oriental richness of ornament, 
intersected by canals which are crossed by lofty and elegant 
bridges. 
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